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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


HOMECOMING IN NORTH- 
WESTERN OHIO 


HE only remaining active Universalist 

church in northwestern Ohio is located 

in the little town of Lyons, within one mile 
of the Michigan border. 

The old church is rich in history and in 
former years played a large part in writing 
not only local church history but that of 
the state church organization. Some of the 
denomination’s leading men and women 
have been among its ministers. 


Two years ago found this beautiful. 


church building not being used. For 
several years previous there had been few 
services and seemingly increasing discour- 
agements made it unlikely that the church 
would ever again be active. About that 
time however, a small group of people 
came together, meeting in one of the homes 
because the church building was unfit for 
occupancy, and conducted a religious ser- 
vice. They were for the most part people 
who were Universalist. Other and similar 
meetings followed from time to time, 
usually about one each month, and en- 
thusiasm ripened into definite activity. 
The church building was renovated tem- 
porarily at least and made ready for ser- 
vices; the work of the ladies’ organization 
was revived and money from this source 
began coming in again; a church school 
was organized. 

Then came the need for more permanent 
repairs to the church property. Members 
of the old Bryan Universalist church stood 
loyaly by and contributed most generously 
of their money, as did other friends and 
individuals in and out of Lyons; through 
arrangements with the Ohio Universalist 
Convention officers a grant of money was 
received. A new roof was placed on the 
church, the exterior was given much 
needed painting, the interior was com- 
pletely re-decorated, beautiful art glass 
windows which were in bad state of repair 
were replaced and restored, beautiful 
drapes were provided for the back of the 
pulpit. 

Sunday Sept. 18 there was a homecoming 
at this restored and revived church which is 
worthy of more than ordinary mention. 
Following the church school session Mr. 
Calhoun Cartright of Toledo, Ohio, de- 
livered a very fine address dealing with 
world conditions and the responsibility of 
the Christian Church to them. In the 
afternoon, Judge Homer A. Ramey of 
Toledo Municipal Court, for more than 
fourteen years, gave an inspiring address 
on “The Need for the Universalist Church 
Today.’ In the evening Rey. Stanley C. 
Stall delivered the sermon on the topic: 

“Wells to Be DiggedAgain.” 4 

There was a very large attendance for 
all of the services, that of the afternoon 
rating more than one hundred and the 
evening more than fifty. 

There should be no doubt of the place 
which this church can be made to play in 
developing religious life in northwestern 


Ohio. There is today no doubt in the 
minds of its people that they want to go on 
and make their church one of the active: 
organizations of Universalism in Ohio. 
Located in the midst of fertile lands and 
with a nucleus of fine and loyal people, the: 
church needs but the stimulating support 
of outside financial help until such time as 
it may again assume full responsibility for: 
a real financial program. 

The 1938 homecoming at Lyons marked 
a real epoch in the life of that church, defi-- 
nitely taking it from the list of ‘‘dead’’ 
churches and placing it among the ‘‘live’” 
and active Universalist churches of Ohio.. 

The church has been ministered to for 
the past two years by Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, minister of Norwalk and Attica 
churches, who has served Lyons as acting: 
minister. 

Stanley C. Stall. 


* * 


RECEPTION FOR THE CAREYS 


In spite of storm conditions more than 
one hundred people went to Universalist. 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon St., Thursday,,. 
Sept. 22, to see and to hear Rev. Harry 
Cary and his wife, June Coolidge Cary, just 
returned from Japan. II] health forced 
Mr. Cary’s retirement from work as 
missionary representative of the Uni-- 
versalist General Convention in Japan. 
The reception to Mr. and Mrs. Cary was 
given by the International Church Exten-- 
sion Board of the Universalist General 
Convention in response to a large number: 
of requests of our people who wanted both 
to see and to hear this popular young. 
couple. From three-thirty till nearly six 
o’clock the headquarters building was filled 
with folk coming and going, some of them 
seeing their returned missionaries for the: 
first time, others renewing old acquain-- 
tance with them. 

Rev. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth 
presided and presented both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cary, who spoke on their work in Japan 
and the future of our missionary efforts 
there. In response to questions as to their 
future activities, Mr. Cary stated that he: 
and Mrs. Cary are to join the staff of the: 
John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
N. C., immediately. 

In addition to Universalist laity and. 
clergy present there were present Mrs. 
Cary’s mother, Mrs. Richard Coolidge, 
her aunt, Mrs. John.C. Campbell, and Miss 
Alice Cary, for many years a worker in. 
Japan under the American Board and now 
Home Secretary for the American Board. 

Following the reception and speaking: 
tea was served. Hostesses were Mrs. Mary 
B. Ball of Lynn and Mrs. Frank Chatter- 
ton, Portsmouth. Misses Dorothy Thomas 
and Esther Richardson were in charge of 
refreshments and decorations were done: — 
by Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

On the receiving line were Rev. and. 
Mrs. Harry Cary, Rev. and Mrs. Frank. 
Chatterton, and Dr. and Mrs. John M.. 
Ratcliff. 
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THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 


HE learned editorials that we wrote for this issue 
on the European crisis have been taken out in 
the make up and others have been substituted. 

The situation changes from hour to hour. 

We therefore content ourselves with saying that 
the best music that we have heard lately is the hymn 
at the opening of the 7.30 a.m. broadcast on this day 
of publication: 

Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come! 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 


And our eternal home! 
* Ox 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE TORNADO 
E are proud of the way in which the New Eng- 
land states and New York have faced disasters 
by fire, flood and tornado. 

When we heard that the West Indian hurricane 
was headed toward Florida we thought of our friends 
south who year after year face such disasters. We 
never dreamed that it could turn and come north. 

With a furious wind and tidal wave, it struck Long 
Island and southern New England taking the lives of 
hundreds instantly. Then with torrential rains on top 
of many days of heavy rain, it swelled our streams and 
brooks, tore out roads that seemed built to withstand 
any .onset, marooned householders, destroyed fields 
and took a heavy toll of life. . 

The striking thing, however, has not been the 
power of nature but the intelligence and courage of 
man. The relief agencies, natural and state, public 
and private, have earned the gratitude of the country. 

The state and local governments, the Red Cross, 
the W. P. A. and the C. C. C. boys, the police, park, 
fire, road, water and other services, and the citizens 
committees have worked as one team pulling people 
out of water and commanding water to stay in its own 
place. King Canute would have been as ineffective 
today as one thousand years ago. But commands 
backed by sand bags and backed also by intelligence 
and ceaseless labor day and night, have saved many a 
threatened area. 

And the ministry has been one of kindness as well 
as of strength. The radio stations have worked con- 
tinually correlating relief efforts, keeping isolated 
units in touch, and sending messages to reassure 
anxious relatives and friends. Never in our experience 
have railroads, bus lines, trolleys, telephone and 
telegraph wires been wiped out so completely along the 
lines of travel that we know the best. But the newer 
agencies that use the air have worked at full strength 
to help the forces operating on the ground. All these 
things suggest the coming of a day when agencies 


that we do not know about and those that we do know 
about but have not yet used, will give us a more 
perfect command of air, water and the surface of the 
earth. The race stillis young. The resources of mind, 
body and spirit are still used only in part. 

We are saying nothing special about the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence because we are con- 
vinced that we have already said the vital thing. The 
children of men who are the children of God are at the 


Father’s business. 
* * 


WE MUST MASTER THESE STORMS 


HE editor writes from an isolated farm-house in 
Beards Hollow, New York. The bridge below 
his place is swept away, the road up the hill is 

completely destroyed. 

There is no way out for the automobile but there 
is a way. One farmer’s bridge down the valley with- 
stood the flood and on that one can cross, after one 
gets there on foot. For some hours there was no way 
open to the guest house where the assistant editor and 
her sister are staying, for the road was a raging torrent. 
And now that the waters have gone down it is a creek 
bed piled high with boulders and cut by yawning 
gullies utterly impossible for a motor car. 

But until 10 p. m. on that disastrous 21st of 
September contact was kept up with the world by radio 
and he heard of the desperate condition of thousands 
and the loss of life and property. 

Down this valley conditions are normal for no 
main road bridges are out and the road is hard sur- 
faced. Up the valley the few farmers can get out over 
the fields. The editorial wood chuck hole is the one 
that is most cut off. 

But how a great storm lifts one out of the rut. 
It is a spectacle—an experience. For millions though 
it means tragedy—and we who read about it, or we 
who sit warm and comfortable on the edge of it, must 
try to sense what such human experiences are. If not 
death, perhaps grave danger of death; if escape from 
danger, then bad water, cold food, damp beds. Or 
impoverishment by fire. Ora break through of mighty 
waves. Or flight from a broken reservoir. How many 
are the experiences of men in a mighty storm! 

We should sense the courage of the lifesavers, in 
harbor, along city streets or on the coast. We should 
keep our hearts and minds sensitive to the cry for help 
and do all we can and not the little we can to get by 
with. 

The storms of the universe are a part of the scheme. 
Let us face them. Let us learn how to master them. 


Thanks to a road gang that escorted him and 
pushed him through fields, the editor and his car 
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reached a hard road on Saturday and returned to 
Boston by a circuitous route Sunday after the storm. 
Many miles of travel through storm devastated areas 
fill him with ever deepening admiration of the skill 
and resourcefulness of people everywhere in opening 
blocked roads, caring for the unfortunate and restoring 
a semblance of normal conditions. 
* * 


GROWN-UP TEN-YEAR-OLDS 

EVERAL competent people unite their abilities in 
producing ‘Attitudes of the Mature Mind” 
which fills The Helper* for the first quarter, 
1938-389. Our venerable Sunday school quarterly 
takes its courage in its hands and leaps squarely into 
the midst of one of the most vital movements of the 
twentieth century, the movement for adult education. 
And as it starts it says to us flatly that although we 
may be grown up in years and perhaps be so highly 
developed intellectually that we can be called ‘‘doctor,”’ 
we may be oaly six or ten or twelve years old emotion- 
ally. What a shock for the mayor or governor or 
member of a standing committee of a church to find 

out that he is still a child in all of his emotions. 

The importance of the thing lies in the fact that 
most people act on the basis of what they feel and 
not on the basis of what they know. Many a wise and 
necessary bill in Congress is killed by a wave of hysteria. 
Mobs act on passion. The mother ruins her child by 
her uncontrolled feelings of like or of dislike. We are 
only beginning to see that education means disciplined 
emotions as well as keen intellects and healthy bodies. 

So now comes the Rev. Max A. Kapp, President 
of the General Sunday School Association, minister at 
Rochester, N. Y., a scholar and leader, and takes over 
The Helper for a year to see whether Universalists can 
do something about adult education. Of course our 
feelings for international lessons or our feelings for 
Bible material only may wreck the experiment, but it 
will be worth while because if the project fails, it will 
teach us that we are dealing with a lot of grown-up 
eight-year-olds and will have to fix up “pap’’ to sell 
them next year. 

Mr. Kapp, assisted by Helene Ulrich, Clinton L. 
Scott and Dorothy T. Spoerl, has produced a 68-page, 
15-cent booklet which can be used by individuals as a 
measuring rod for the mind, and by clubs or Sunday 
classes of every kind as the basis of illuminating 
discussion. 

“Do you know,” writes Mr. Kapp, “that many of 
the troubles of modern society result from the fact that 
people try to solve their problems on the level of 
childishness, rather than on the level of grown-up 
mentality. ‘When I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things,’ said St. Paul. This is good advice for us to 
follow. Educators in the religious field, as well as in 
the secular field, have become acutely aware of the 
necessity for grown-up people to keep up the process of 
learning.” 

Among the subjects taken up in this issue of The 
Helper are “Marks of the Mature Mind,’ “What 
Keeps Us from Growing Up,” “The Mature Attitude 

*The Helper, 75 cents per year, 15 cents per quarter for four 
or more. The Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


toward Propaganda,” “The Bible a Book for Adults,” 
and then successively the mature attitude toward 
“Crime and Punishment,” ‘Race Prejudice,” “‘Child- 
hood,” “Parenthood” and “Religion,” as well as several 
other topics. 

The task is well done, done without compensation, 
done with faith that the Universalist Church can 
perform an essential work in adult education and that 
enough of.us will help to give the movement power. 

* * 


WHY A FELLOWSHIP OF LEARNERS? 


HE Church a Fellowship of Learners is not just a 
slogan. It symbolizes both an ideal and a 
method. The ideal is that of free churches which 

seek not to indoctrinate but to gather men and women 
and children in groups that together they may learn the 
ways of the good life. It is the faith expressed in our 
bond of fellowship “in the authority of truth, known or 
to be known.”’ The method is that of education, the 
long and hard but only lasting method of promoting 
genuine improvement and real growth among in- 
dividuals and groups. That is why we begin another 
year of co-operation of local, state, and national Uni- 
versalist organizations in the program. 

In a stimulating article, “Whither Bound Religious 
Education?” in the current Religious Education 
Quarterly, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, director of leadership 
training for the Congregational-Christian Education 
Society, points the trends in modern churchmanship 
and raises several vital questions which Universalist, 
as well as Congregational churches must answer 
affirmatively if we are to succeed as learners and 
teachers of the good life. Dr. Shaver calls attention to 
the growing summer conference movement which has 
broadened its scope of usefulness in Protestant churches 
during recent years to include larger and larger num- 
bers of both young people and adults. He commends 
the growing emphasis on adult education in the 
churches and sees an increased acceptance of the social 
emphasis in this education. He also marks the trend 
toward re-organization and simplification of church 
life and programs in the interest of sounder education 
and more effective services. Along with this social 
emphasis has come also an awakening to the supreme 
importance of intimate personal guidance in the 
process of religious education and finally the shifting 
of leadership in religious education back to “the chief 
guide of religious life, the minister.”’ ‘The ministers of 
generations immediately past have not accepted this 
function,” says Dr. Shaver. 

These hopeful trends which Dr. Shaver sees in 
Protestantism are present in the Universalist Church. 
Our summer programs have grown each year both in 
size and usefulness for five years now. Our General 
Sunday School Association and our Women’s National 
Missionary Association are working intelligently to 
improve their adult education programs. Signs are 
not wanting that our laymen have awakened to the 
need of the program. Our ministers are taking hold of 


the job of education in their parishes. All of this — 


granted, however, we do not this day have an adequate 
program of religious education in our church either for 
children or adults. Except in spots here and there we 
are not thoroughly organized for the job. There is 
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still much overlapping in the programs of our auxiliary 
organizations and there are still serious gaps in the 
total program of our educational scheme. Therefore 
the questions raised by Dr. Shaver are pertinent to our 
situation. 

Can religious education and the church come 
together in such a way that the contributions of the 
movement will not be lost? 

Is the church willing to match its gospel with an 
adequate and high level method of teaching? 

Will the minister increasingly accept the educational 
leadership of his church and fit himself for it? 

Will the church organize its life so as to simplify 
it and give religious education a chance? 

Will the church seek to make its life and program 
cause centered? 

Will the church face the future courageously? 


The crux of these large question marks that line 
the road to our future usefulness lies in the answer 
ministers and lay church members give to the third and 
fourth questions. Will ministers fit themselves to lead 
intelligently and will the laity by intelligent reorgan- 
ization make possible the religious education centers 
for young and old which the times demand? Good will, 
patience, and persistent action, dominated always by 
intelligence, will make us a fellowship of learners. To 
answer these pressing questions affirmatively, and so 
to serve our day and generation, we must be a fellow- 


ship of learners. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


HEROES OF THE STORM 


HE combination of flood, hurricane and tidal wave 
fs that struck New England last week was in some 
places a thing of sheer horror and devastation. 
In other places it brought only minor damage and 
personal inconvenience comparatively speaking. But 
everywhere it was bad enough. From a few scattered 
spots we have had reports of looting that make us 
ashamed of mankind, but for the most part men and 
women rose to the emergency with the courage and 
spirit of self sacrifice that reveals the essential nobility 
of humanity. One of the most touching stories that 
has come our way is the incident of the aged white- 
haired woman, who in complete disregard of her own 
safety was found hacking away at a tree that had 
fallen across the road in front of her house. When 
help arrived she had chopped away enough of the tree 
to make the road passable. 

In our own little corner of the hurricane we spent 
an uncomfortable and hectic night, our sleep inter- 
rupted by the noise of men who worked all night to 
clear away one of the gigantic elms that had fallen 
squarely across Route 1 in the city of Portsmouth. We 
were stopped in Portsmouth en route from the Maine 
Universalist Convention and told that it was unsafe 
to goon. There we saw a huge plate glass store front 
blown in and shattered to bits. By candle-light we ate 
supper. After supper we walked around the darkened 
town strewn with fallen trees and wires. Everywhere 
we saw men working, both professionals and volunteers 
co-operating to untangle masses of twisted wires and 
fallen trees. There was no rowdyism in evidence. 
Instead, corps of young men patroled the streets with 
_ flashlights helping frightened people to shelter. 


The next morning we drove to Boston over an 
open road, because men all along the way had worked 
hard all night to clear it. Since then we have observed 
the emergency from the center of the storm. The 
experience gives us increased pride and confidence in 
ordinary men and women. They were the heroes of the 
storm, both the volunteers and the professional workers 
whose regular work was doubled by the storm. 

Telephone operators, radio announcers, gas and 
electric crews, street and park department workers, 
W. P. A. and C. C. C. forces have all worked without 
stint to relieve anxious relatives, to clear away the 
débris, and to speed the needed food and clothing to 
desperately sticken communities. They are still on the 
job and will stay with it until the need is past. The 
quick and efficient action and the loyal and heroic 
spirit of all these folk reveal the strength of our 
democracy. 

Bessa, 


* f 


THE CARYS’ NEW FIELD OF SERVICE 


HE Rev. Harry and June Cary have joined the staff 
of the John C. Campbell Folk School at Brass- 
town, North Carolina. This fine institution 

founded by Mr. Campbell in 1925 is modeled after the 
Danish folk schools. Its character and function are 
best described in the following words taken from a 
descriptive booklet published by the school: ‘The 
Folk School is, in fact, a center rather than a school in 
the ordinary sense of the word, although, in a larger 
sense, all of its activities are educational in character 
and all of those who share in them are students.”’ 
Here every subject that pertains to rural living, from 
land use and forestry to handcrafts, is presented in 
progressive manner. In a word, the John C. Campbell 
Folk School is a home missionary project of the best 
sort carried on in an intelligent and modern manner. 
It will afford a fine field for these two splendid young 
people. We predict that their skill and experience in 
group work with young people will soon make them 


both valued members of the staff. 
Ee AL. 


* 1K 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Says Professor Counts in his new book on “De- 
mocracy”’: ‘‘Whatever may be the professed motives 
of totalitarian states, Fascist or Communist, the reality 
everywhere has been the reduction of the individual 
to the status of a mere subject of political authority— 
a slave who finds the meaning of life in the subordina- 
tion of his will to the command of party or dictator.”’ 


James Waterman Wise in “An Open Letter to 
My Fellow Jews” tells them that the cause of Jewish 
freedom is inseparably bound up with the cause of 
human freedom, and that they should align themselves 
with the progressive and democratic movements in 
America and fight the other movements. 


Litvinoff, foreign secretary of Russia, stood up 
before the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva 
on September 21 and proclaimed that the world’s one 
Communist state stood alone in declaring that it was 
ready to live up to its obligations to Czechoslovakia. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXL. Raccoons and Crisis 


Johannes 


HE raccoons did not come around when we re- 
turned from Boston September 15. Perhaps 
they were a little irritated by our failing to leave 

food supplies for our absence. On the night of our 
arrival we set out bread well sugared, sliced banana 
and chicken bones and went on with our usual evening 
occupations, reading, mending the fire, dozing. Es- 
pecially is dozing a favorite indoor occupation after 
driving 230 miles, part of the time in heavy rain and 
mist. About 8.30 p. m., I went to the kitchen door, 
switched on the outside light and there, near the 
raccoons’ dish, stood a beautiful red fox. He wheeled 
and trotted away, turning his head to look back 
and see if something were coming. In the electric 
light he seemed to be the color of gold. His alert ears, 
sharp nose, bushy tail and general poise, made an 
indelible impression. We do not often see foxes. 
When we do, the vision gives color to the day. John 
Burroughs wrote a sentence about how the sight of a 
fox going by his window while he was at breakfast 
seemed to set a day apart. It was so with this night. 
Wild life was knocking almost at our back door. 

The raccoons did not come that night, but they 
came as it was getting dark the next night, and Madam 
Peter accepted a tidbit from my hand although the 
screen door was between us, except for a crack. The 
young raccoons had increased in size and one looked 
almost full grown. Before long he will be larger than 
his mother. 

Just how, we wonder, do foxes and raccoons act 
toward each other when they meet in the woods? Has 
Madam Peter left her family up a near by tree when 
the red fox has been prowling around? If a raccoon 
can whip a dog in a fair fight, might one not make it 
pretty hot for a fox? And would not an animal as keen 
as a fox keep out of unnecessary trouble? 

Lippincott in his “Animal Neighbors of the 
Country Side,’ reviewed in this paper September 10, 
gives us a page out of a red’s diary—an example of 
imagination that rests on the broad basis of extensive 
study. In this diary the fox watches the movements 
of people in the valley below him, dodges a beagle, 
looks for game crippled by a hunter, catches a quail, 
jumps onto a rabbit, just manages to get hold of the 
tail of a cock pheasant which eludes him, avoids a 
skunk and finds part of a chicken man has dropped and 
is about to take it when he smells the iron of the trap 
and backs away. So it goes with the fox, a little feed, 
a big feed, rain, sun, dogs, hunters, eyes and nose con- 
tinually keeping him posted. But the brief reference 
to the raccoon made by the fox is this: ““Back to creek. 
Met coon hunting crayfish in riffles, sat down to watch 
him.’”’ There was no attempt by the fox to make a 
meal of a raccoon any more than there was to feed ona 
skunk. The teeth and claws of one were too sharp, 
the ready weapon of the other too suffocating. 

In the life history of all these animal neighbors 
everything changes when there are young to care for. 
Efforts to find food have to be doubled and quadrupled. 


With the fox and raccoon, the situation is analogous to 
what the situation is with human beings who have to 
provide for large families of children. Parents of every 
kind have to be up on their toes most of the time. 
What complicates the problem is that the young of 
every wild animal may fall prey to creatures that 
would never dream of attacking the adults. So we 
may not be far afield in writing that Madam Peter 
stays away when anything is around which might 
harm her young. Her problem is to raise them and to 
send them out competent to find suitable holes in trees 
for dens, earn their living, avoid their enemies, take 
mates and replenish the earth. 

Toward the end of the summer we began to wonder 
if Madam Peter might not have lost two or three of 
her cubs. It was hard to count them because they came 
after dark, and when we switched on the outside light 
all of the raccoons quickly disappeared in the shrub- 
bery, except Madam Peter and one rather bold and 
inquiring young one. This one looked more like the 
typical pictures of the raccoon than his mother. 

On the night of the 19th of September, however, 
we counted all six. They came in a heavy rain and 
were busy with food placed on the terrace where it was 
somewhat protected by the eaves of the house. I 
counted them before they dashed away. Then I left 
the light on and we saw one after another peer out of 
the wet bushes and then emerge to continue eating. 
We had a guest from New York City with us who was 
thrilled by the spectacle. So few of our visitors ever 
see the raccoons. This night we could see them all. 
Madam Peter, with her coat about worn out, looked 
bedraggled and shabby in comparison with the young 
all wearing wonderful thick coats. A head nurse, also 
from New York, assured us that Madam Peter would 
grow a new coat when she got over the effects of the 
nursing of her large family. 

With six good-sized animals near the kitchen door, 
running back and forth, sitting up in the brilliant 
electric light and looking about, it seemed as if we had 
been invaded by an army from the wild woods. Nor 
did the raccoons run away as usual after their repast. 
They went under the house. After we had returned 
to the cheery fire in the sitting room, the Madame 
began to listen suspiciously. There was no doubt 
about it. There was a thumping under the kitchen 
floor, a scratching, a gnawing, and apparently a free- 
for-all romp. Then this conversation took place: 

The Madame: ‘What are those raccoons doing 
under the house? They haven’t been there for weeks.” 

Johannes (soothingly): “It’s a wet night.” 

The Madame: “Do you suppose that they are 
getting ready to hibernate under our kitchen?” 

Johannes (registering joy): “Don’t you remember 
that Vernon Bailey wrote that we were making an — 
interesting study and that we might be lucky enough 
to get them to spend the winter under the house?”’ 

Guest (sensing an argument impending): “How 
long do they hibernate?’ 
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A quick leafing over of the ‘Field Book of North 
American Mammals’ by Anthony followed, and 
Johannes read aloud: “‘Raccoons hibernate during cold 
weather remaining dormant for about three months, 
depending upon the latitude, or, in the southern part of 
their range, they may not hibernate at all.” 

The Madame: ‘Well, here they will hibernate to 
the limit. The winters are long and hard. (Louder 
thumping and gnawing.) Don’t you suppose that 
those animals know that the food supplies come from 
the kitchen, and are they not trying to get in to 
help themselves?” 

Johannes: “Doubtless. And won’t it be fun to 
come up at Christmas and find one rolled up in a ball 
in a big chair and another on the sofa and two or three 
in our bed?” 

Guest (laughing): ““That will do for you tonight.” 

Johannes to the Madame: “I am afraid to go 
down cellar. Won’t you go and turn the water into 
the cistern?” 

The Madame: “It is all very well to joke about it 
but remember what Miss Swart wrote: ‘Never forget 
the camel who got his head into the tent’.”’ 

The fact is that when the raccoons stayed away 
for several days the Madame was as solicitous over 
their fate as Johannes. Dogs, traps, poison, boys with 
guns all were considered. That our raccoons would 
no longer care for us, we never for a moment im- 
agined. 

A writer in the New York Times told recently how 


he felt when he came upon a nine line item under the 
modest heading “‘Wyatt Earp at Pernambuco.” He 
had been reading how this nation and that was re- 
signed to the thought of war, exports of raw materials 
forbidden, cities storing sand on upper floors of houses 
to put out fires started by bombs, coalition cabinets 
projected, Maginot line strengthened and all the rest of 
it. Then he read about the ship of the Ellsworth 
expedition to the Antarctic taking equipment aboard 
at Pernambuco and sailing for Cape Town. He wrote: 


From the remote and unsettled spaces of the earth 
in the frigid zones come the small bits of comfort in the 
day’s news. Life in most of the inhabited parts of earth 
is tragedy or turmoil or anxiety. But this is the season 
when the Bartletts and the Grenfells and lesser known 
workers and searchers begin drifting back home in re- 
treat before the Arctic winter; and the Ellsworths and 
their kind get set for their work in the Antarctic summer. 

Let the tough-minded realists call it Escape if they 
will. It is a fresh breeze to turn for a moment from 
man’s activities in Sudetenland and Spain and China 
and on the Maginot line and on the Siegfried line and off 
Scapa Flow, and see men active with Grenfell in Labra- 
dor or landing supplies on the Wyatt Earp. 


In spite of all that is hard and bitter the universe 
still is with us and all the inhabitants thereof, even the 
least of the sparrows and mother raccoons. Contact 
with nature and with the men who travel on and on 
into the unknown steadies us for the work our hands 
must do. 


Churchmanship in the Field of Social Action — II 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


OW shall this co-operative relationship between 
the Church and the community agencies be 
worked out? It would take too much time to 

answer that question in detail in a single address. I 
hope that our Commission on Social Welfare may be 
able to make some helpful suggestions. Let me give 
one illustration. Suppose that your city or town is 
engaged in the annual campaign for the Community 
Chest, and your church is asked to stimulate its people 
to contribute. I am in the habit of doing more than 
make an appeal that they give money. I make it an 
opportunity to remind them that the chest-supported 
agencies—the family welfare societies for relieving 
distress and restoring the dependent to self-support, 
the hospitals, the child-caring societies, the institutions 
for the aged, the neighborhood settlements and other 
character-building organizations for disadvantaged 
boys and girls—are their instrumentalities through 
which they may discharge their social responsibility 
as a Christian Church. For administrative purposes 
these agencies are separately organized, but that 
organic separation cannot mean a spiritual separation 
if the Church is true to its mission. The Church 
functions best as a social institution through intelligent 
and sympathetic fellowship with the community 
agencies. The agencies best function when they are 
consciously re-enforced by the humanitarian spirit 
nourished by the Church. Each needs what the other 
has to give. By keeping that mutual relationship vital 


the Church is rendering an important social service and 
also saving its own soul. 

The value of this distinctive contribution which 
the Church can best make is recognized by clear-eyed 
social workers today as never before. The way for the 
Church to win their increased respect is not to try to 
do as an amateur what they can do far better as experts. 
It is to show them that the Church recognizes the spiri- 
tual significance of their professional technique and 
that it is itself an expert in its technique of fostering 
the spiritual ideals and faiths which, in their hearts, the 
social workers know to be their ultimate reliance. It is 
to establish such close sympathy and co-operation with 
them that they cannot forget their source of inspiration 
and their source of inspiration cannot forget. them. 
Let a social worker, writing in The Survey, again testify: 
“The one indispensable element which these secular 
agencies of social betterment cannot supply is inspira- 
tion. The one element which religion alone can supply 
is inspiration. We make an irretrievable error if we 
assume that these secular agencies will supply their 
inspiration, if we ignore the necessity for the direct 
cultivation and enrichment of the life of the spirit 
which is in these movements today because of the 
historic faith of yesterday and of the ages past. If we 
have not our own religious faith—rich, abounding, 
living, fructifying faith—the secular agencies will 
perish.” 

Some years ago I was made aware of the value of 
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this contribution of the Church to social action by an 
illuminating personal experience. A young man, a 
member of the Lynn church, of which I was then 
minister, was at the time the personnel manager in one 
of the industries in a neighboring city. One day he 
handed to me a little pamphlet that outlined a plan of 
industrial representation that he was establishing in 
his factory. ‘You will be interested,” he said, “be- 
cause I know you are interested in social problems, 
and also because this is an attempt to give practical 
expression to the ideals of human relationships that are 
constantly emphasized in the pulpit of my church.” I 
had not attempted to give specific instruction as to the 
technique of the co-operative management of industry; 
he knew more about that than I. But apparently I had 
succeeded in giving vitality to a social conception that 
would make it work. 

That brings us to the most fundamental contribu- 
tion of the Church to social action, viz., the making of 
the kind of men and women who can function in the 
more highly co-operative society that is coming as 
resistlessly as the tides. It is a radical contribution— 
using that term in its true sense of going to the roots of 
things, not as an epithet to dama some form of social 
organization that we happen to disapprove. We need 
to redeem that term “‘radical”’ from its current perver- 
sions and mean by it what Jesus meant when he pro- 
claimed as the law of a just and friendly society that 
“whosoever would be great among you shall be your 
minister, and whosoever would be first among you shall 
be sei vant of all.’’ The spread of that gospel would be 
revolutionary for it would turn upside down a society 
that is in many respects wrong-side up. 

The primary social task of the Church is to pro- 
claim that gospel. It is a far more radical task than 
that of setting up church agencies for social betterment 
or of allying church members with community agencies 
for social betterment or of allying church members 
with community agencies for social welfare, important 
as thatis. Our primary task is that of transforming the 
whole social order by expelling from the hearts of men 
the ideals of the jungle and making regnant the ideals 
of the kingdom of God. 

To say that far-reaching social changes are in 
process today is to utter what has become a platitude 
through wearisome repetition. How far they may 
portend permanent changes in economic and political 
relationships probably none of us can now foresee. 
But one must be singularly blind if he fails to see the 
pattern that is emerging or the ideal that underlies it. 
It is, for instance, that in industry, producing and 
selling and buying, the service-motive must control the 
profit-motive. I do not say supplant it, but control it. 
Whatever place the motive of private gain may have, 
and I personally believe that it has a place, it must 
operate within the limits imposed by the common good. 

This involves much more than the form of social 
or industrial organization—whether consumers’ co- 
operatives are the way out of bondage to ruthless 
capitalism, whether public utilities should be publicly 
or privately owned, whether the ‘““New Deal’ envisions 
the Promised Land or a desert waste. It is simply a 
recognition of the fact that in a complex and closely 
interwoven society we have to do an increasing number 
of things together, and that the economic stability and 


security of any one of us are bound up with the stability 
and security of all of us. 

This is no longer the contention of the social 
philosopher merely. It is the conviction of an increas- 
ing number of socially-minded men of affairs as well. 
It was pungently expressed in a letter which I once 
received from a recognized industrial leader, in which 
he said: ‘‘To do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you is no longer merely the corner stone of the 
Church. It is the foundation on which our economic 
system must function. Every day that we postpone 
action on that inevitable conclusion we shall feel not 
only a twinge of conscience, as heretofore, but a twinge 
in our stomach as well.” 

In other words, “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and all these things shall be added unto you,” can no 
longer be dismissed as the pious fancy of a Nazarene 
visionary. It is the inexorable condition of social 
stability. Economic necessity has become the hand- 
maid of the kingdom of God. 

Now all this we may see. But what we often fail 
to see is the human factor, the problem of producing 
the socially-minded men and women, who can make a 
highly co-operative order whatever its form work. It 
is making unprecedented demands on individual un- 
selfishness and self-restraint. As never before in its 
history the Church must contribute the men and 
women who are spiritually big enough to meet those 
demands. The stability of our economic order and of 
our political institutions depends on the Church’s per- 
forming that distinctive task, which no other institu- 
tion can perform as well. 

Several years ago I happened to be one of a group 
to which the late Richard H. Rice, then manager of the 
Lynn works of the General Electric Company, was out- 
lining a plan of industrial representation. It provided 
for much more than collective bargaining in regard to 
hours and wages. It contemplated a large degree of 
sharing in the details of shop management. Mr. Rice 
emphasized the fact that the whole plan was predicated 
on a spirit of mutual confidence between partners in a 
common enterprise. ‘‘The real problem,” he said, “is 
not in working out the details of the plan; it is that of 
educating each one of us to think in terms of the other 
fellow. Co-operative management requires co-opera- 
tively-minded managers, beginning with the general 
manager.’’ And then, turning to me, who happened 
to be the only clergyman in the group, he added: 
“There is where your job comes in.” 

Yes, that is our job, and woe be to a church that 
neglects it! The Church has no divinely bestowed 
competency to solve the details of economic problems, 
but it is spiritually bankrupt and a cumberer of the 
ground if it is incompetent to nourish the state of mind 
that makes the solution possible. The problem of dis- 
organized industry will not be solved by owners and 
managers who think only in terms of immediate profits, 
regardless of the great mass of workers who lack the 
means to buy the goods produced. It will not be 
solved by labor leaders who think only in terms of 
wages and hours, regardless of their effect on the pro- - 
duction of wealth that must be produced if it is to be 
shared. It will not be solved by consumers who demand 
cheapness even at the price of sweated labor. And it 
will not be solved by social reformers who foster class 
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antagonisms and regard wealth and business skill as a 
proof of moral turpitude. It will be solved only when 
Christ’s law of service first controls industrial relation- 
ships. That law will control when we demand it. The 
business of the Church is to create the demand. 

A tremendous task? Yes. To many it seems an 
impossible task; and so it would be if we had to perform 
it alone; but not so if the power of the unseen spiritual 
order is behind us. 

In one of his outbursts of glowing imagination, 


St. Paul cried out: “The earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.” 
The push of the universe is behind the workers for 
social brotherhood. That is what our Universalist 
faith means when it affirms its faith ‘in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God,” 
for in sacrificial good will is the power of eternal and 
all-conquering Love. For Universalist Churchmanship 
that is the sustaining incentive to social action. 


Between Japan and America 
Harry M. Cary, Jr. | 


HOUGH I had other hopes, it strikes me now that 
I shall never catch up on all the material pub- 
lished on “the situation in the Far East.’’ Nor 
shall I ever get to writing anything if I wait until I 
have completed a study of the stuff I already have on 
hand. Much as I dislike half-baked statements, I fear 
that mine here must be such. (“‘Here’’ happens to be 
the second lock this side of the Pacific Ocean in the 
Panama Canal.) There are, however, some things I 
should like to say, trusting withal that the venom 
which goes into them will not prejudice unguarded 
readers or give the wrong ideas about myself. 

Japan is a problem-pestered nation—particularly 
since her industries began “going to town” in World 
War days. Her continental policy is as much, if not 
more, an outgrowth of these national domestic 
problems as it is of her ambitions and mythological 
dreams. 

After the World War there was a tremendous in- 
flux of internationalism, liberalism and sentiment for 
disarmament in Japan. Reactionary elements were 
being pushed off to the sidelines. The birthrate on 
liberal and internationalist publications, statements, 
and societies reached an all-time high. Passionate 
nationalism was losing ground in Japan—but not with- 
out resenting the loss, not without plans for recovering it. 
The whole program of the ’30’s can be regarded as part 
of the reactionary answer to the internationalism of 
the post-war decade, part of its desperate fight for life. 
The fight, in the long run, must be a losing fight—at 
least, don’t Universal Religionists bet their lives and 
interests and efforts on the principle that this is so! 

Father, in a discussion with Japanese University 
boys back in the winter of ’35~’36, was citing an inter- 
esting phenomenon to be seen on the pampas in South 
America when he was their age. When horsemen 
passed cattle dead to the world, in what seemed lifeless 
repose, they thought nothing of it. But when a steer 
was on its feet putting up a fearful rampus—that, to 
them, was fair evidence of the approaching death of 
the steer. And that, said father, is what nationalism 
is doing in the world today—putting up a frightful 
row in its death throes on the face of the earth! That 
is what it has been up to in Japan in recent years— 
intensely so, today—but ‘methinks it protests too 
much.” But, though its death is bound to come some 
day, it is doing terrific damage in the process. 

Reactionary elements, once the army’s conti- 
nental policy got under way some years back, could not 
long afford to give the people breathing space in which 


to ponder and question. There was a dangerous lapse 
when the people got around to voting in a liberal diet. 
It was a virtual smack in the face for the reactionary 
cabinet in power in the spring of ’37. That could not 
be allowed to continue. Steps were taken to make 
changes. China, on top of that, was running the risk 
of becoming altogether too self-respecting and unified 
as a national force (probably got further along in that 
direction than Japanese reactionaries realized or 
intended). Necessary steps were taken. A bit of 
pressure here and there on the continent got things 
started, and soon the good old ‘‘massacre”’ stand-bys 
were forthcoming. Pressure was put on at home and 
in short order the sheep-like bulk of the nation broke 
out with an extreme case of infectious, undiscrimina- 
ting, passionate nationalism. 

(It has been my feeling that a rigid and immediate 
boycott by the United States at the start would have 
forced a totally different story during the past year or 
so, but I have not studied the thing thoroughly enough 
to commit myself on the subject.) 

All the high-fiown “‘official’’ blah about the peace 
and protection of Asia is balderdash pure and simple. 
To be sure, the sheep-like element of the populace has 
swallowed it hook, line, sinker and pole. The army 
leaders, too, by and large, along with a goodly portion 
of the civilian officials, through autosuggestion or un- 
questioning acceptance of the laid-on mythology and 
“national ethics’’ which pass for learning among the 
die-hard nationalists in Japan, have become ponder- 
ously ‘‘sincere’’ and heavy-laden with the sense of 
Japan’s Asiatic and world mission. 

Of course, we of the West recognize imperialist 
motive and action when we see them. We see them in 
Asia. We know them well from experience. But in 
spite of our certainty that we perceive the impulses 
motivating Japan’s continental policy, and in spite of 
the fact that we know and feel Japan’s high-flown 
official drivel is revolting, we must not neglect the fact 
that the people as a whole tragically accept this drivel 
and believe in it, literally, passionately, blindly, 
sacrificially! 

The concern of Japan is with her own problems, 
needs, ambitious. She hasn’t Asia’s good at heart; her 
thought is for herself—and if she weren’t thinking of 
herself who would! 

Japan is after the riches of China, both in natural 
resources and in market possibilities. So desperate is 
her domestic problem—not only in the ever imminent 
struggle between liberal and reactionist forces, but in 
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the necessity that she produce at home and buy and 
sell abroad, dependent withal as she is on a world 
increasingly restricting the smooth-functioning of this 
need—that holding China’s riches, either outright or 
by dominant control, and trying to maintain this hold 
by force, does not seem too considerable a program, 
back-breaking though it may prove to be. Any move, 
at no matter what cost, seems the only salvation in a 
world she feels forced to regard as hostile. 

Never has she been defeated by China. In fact 
on several occasions in her history she has had notable 
success in conquest over Chinese resistance, once com- 
ing out on top of an attempted Kublai Khan invasion 
by means of favorable storm conditions ever since 
interpreted as the intervention of the gods on behalf 
of their chosen people. Hence, she can’t lose, is her 
belief (though there is a very remote possibility that 
now it is gradually becoming more a belief which ‘‘was”’ 
than “‘is’’). By and large, it would take more than a 
sledge hammer to beat in a different outlook. In fact, 
even if she loses, like England, she probably shan’t 
know when she’s down. 

If China resists the invasion of the god-sent troops, 
it is because she has not yet seen the light. China’s 
vision has been blinded by deceitful leadership and the 
menacing reds. She may think she’d do best to 
develop her own resources and markets, but therein, 
too, she errs, for she would continue the prey of 
“Western barbarians,” the materialistic and greedy 
commercial interests of Occidental robbers. Japan’s 
mission, therefore, is to save Asia. And, though she 
says she’s out to save Asia for the Asiatics and in truth 
is clearly grasping at Asia for Japan, still, the discrep- 
ancy is not perceived, or if perceived, clearly not 
frankly acknowledged. 

And, had Japan waited longer to make her 
thrust into China, the latter would have become a 
different nation, strong, united, capable of self-defeat- 
ing and blind resistance to the “‘altruistic’’ overtures 
of her insular neighbor. Japan has often complained 
that China lacks an integrity; still, though China was 
well on the way toward the greatest integrity in her 
modern history, Japan “altrustically’” stepped in in 
time to seize China before China should have the 
strength to keep China “Chinese.”’ For a Chinese 
China Japan alleged would repeat the age-old mistakes 
of selling herself out to deceitful, grasping Westerners. 
Worse than that, she would be too dangerously exposed 
to the insidious wiles of her Soviet neighbor. 

And that is just a suggestion of the mentality 
abroad in war-time Japan these days. 

Even if one could do so, it would be futile trying 
to justify Japanese continental policy to Westerners— 
especially on the grounds she claims are her justifica- 
tion. 

If Japan should drop the talk about Communist 
menace and punitive action and the peace and pro- 
tection of the Orient, and should admit outright her 
materialist and imperialist aims, she would not only be 
stating the truth, she would likewise be talking in terms 
the West understands, terms involving an experience 
with which th: West is familiar, terms the West 
would probably respect far more than the hypocritical 
mush about Asiatic peace and protection. Naturally, 
the fact that the West has done likewise, imperial- 


istically speaking, does not justify such action on 
Japan’s part. Yet, at least the West would respect the 
honesty. 

It isn’t nearly so much the fact of Japan’s ruth- 
less military aggression for economic expansion that 
pains me. It is much more the hypocrisy of not 
admitting it, talking instead in terms of spiritual up- 
lift, all the time exploiting her people’s immense 
capacity for blind loyalty and idealism, so potential a 
force for white-heat support of the basest of imperialist 
designs! 

But aren’t there any people in Japan who do 
question and who do see that the Japanese majority 
are offering support and loyalty which is blind and 
undiscerning? Of course there are! Are they cowards 
and are Japanese Christians cowards? Of course they 
are not! Why don’t we hear more of them and from 
them? (Perhaps abroad you people have; but cer- 
tainly in Japan they are ‘‘those who keep silence,” 
or, if they do speak, of whom native papers could 
breath not a word.) They are helpless. In the diet 
they speak out occasionally. In resolutions of liberal 
organizations they make statements necessarily care- 
fully couched in circuitous phraseology. In widely 
read magazines they publish articles full of the 
“....’s’”, expurgations, the official censors have 
made so characteristic a feature of publications these 
days. But, for the time being, they are decidedly 
muzzled. Liberal professors who have much of a 
student following, or publicists who have, or bid to 
have, much of a reading public, are deprived of their 
jobs or clamped down in jail by the thousands. And 
what of pacifist elements? If any should refuse to 
answer the call to the colors, they would die martyrs 
to pacifism—but no one would hear of their sacrifice! 
Besides they have neither the background nor the con- 
stitutional protection to encourage a growth that would 
otherwise be great. The Japanese have never been 
encouraged to act as persons. They are members of 
their families and responsible not to themselves but 
to the families, and they are, in effect, mere chattels 
of the state, the super-family. Such a situation is not 
fertile soil for the development of aggressive individual- 
ism and courageous pacifism of the type which gets 
at least lip-service in some places in the West. (Heaven 
forbid that the United States lose respect for what 
liberty its people still hold! George Sokolsky’s “Last 
Land of Liberty” inE'squire of August, 1936, bears wide 
re-reading these days!) Nor have other things given 
opportunity for launching education for pacifism. 
Free speech, free press, free assembly, are interesting 
foreign phenomena to study, but decidedly foreign in 
Japan today. 

Nevertheless, there are people, waiting for their 
time—for it will come, if not soon and if not for these 
people, at least for their issue—for the internationalist 
element in the country to make their power felt, and 
their voices heard. It will take time. All good things 
take time! 

Another thing. I have read of churches in 
America, ours among them, raising money to give to 
suffering masses in China. I feel no discomfort about 
relief money sent China. I’m glad it is done. But I 
wonder to what extent concern is maintained for suf- 
fering Japanese as well as for suffering Chinese. It 
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strikes me that the betrayed, tax-ridden, suffering 
poor of Japan’s teeming, sacrificing population, need 
and deserve our spiritual and material aid equally 
as much as the tragic Chinese masses, whom our 


: 
churches rally to aid. Where is our impartial Christian- 
ity if a betrayed and blind populace is forgotten in our 
rush to give to the suffering people of China, whom 
their military forces, not they, are torturing! 


How to Tell a Communist and How to Beat Him* 
William F. Russell 


AM a professor, but I am not here to give you 
“book learning.’’ I am here to set before you, 
the American Legion, a problem which concerns 

all of us who love democracy and the ideal of liberty 
for which it stands. The problem is “how to check 
Communism.” When I talk about Communism I 
know what Iam saying. I have had a lot of experience 
with this menace. I know where it is most likely to 
appear, where it is most likely to take hold, and I 
think I know the best way to fight it. 

It was before the American Legion was formed, in 
fact it was in August, 1918, that I met my first Bol- 
shevik. We didn’t call them Communists in those 
days. There had been a big rain, that day, in Vladi- 
vostok, and down across the street car tracks, on 
Bolshei Vlitza (Russian for big street or broadway) 
were tongues of gravel and sand, a foot high, washed 
down from the steep unpaved streets that climbed the 
hill. [ watched the Korean porters busily packing the 
débris in baskets, carrying it up, and patting it back 
into place to await the next rain. I climbed past them, 
on up to the great commercial school, where I was to 
lecture on American education to a great crowd of 
teachers, patrons, parents, who were all school board 
members. I started at five. My interpreter finished 
at seven. Late into the night the questions continued. 
These people had revolted with Kerensky. They had 
welcomed the Bolsheviks. But they appeared happy 
to have been conquered by the Czechoslovaks and 
glad at the moment to be under inter-allied rule. I 
was curious about Bolshevism. What was the idea? 
What was it like? What did Lenin and Trotsky want? 
I was not long in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me at the door. 
“Good evening,” he said, ‘my name is Wax. I dida 
year of graduate work in the States. Until last month 
I was the Bolshevik Commissar, here in Vladivostok.” 
You can imagine my surprise. I said, “Come on home 
with me. What is Bolshevism?” and this is the tale he 
told to me. 

Communism is not new. There have been forms 
of Communism since earliest times, even in America. 
Note the tribes on the Indian reservations. But Com- 
munism as we know it was formulated by Marx, Engels 
and others, less than a hundred years ago. They saw 
something wrong with the world. The few had too 
much, and many too little. As Wax said that night, 
“Why should the rich have all the beautiful houses, 
pictures, rugs?” He even said wives. Karl Marx saw 
that every few years there was a depression. Wars 
were almost constant. The doors of opportunity were 
shut. Oppressed peoples and races were practically 
slaves. The Communists thought that such conditions 


*An address at a Convention of the New York State Ameri- 
can Legion at Endicott, N. Y., August 12, 1938. 


need not exist. There could be peace on earth, good 
will to men, the good things of life could be more 
evenly divided, if only men would apply their brains 
to the conduct of their life. 

This man Wax was making quite a sales talk. It 
sounded pretty attractive so far. “How do you plan 
to do this?”’ I asked. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the trouble 
today is that men are divided into two classes—those 
who own and those who earn, capitalists and workers. 
There is an inevitable war between the two. There 
can be no compromise, no truce, no armistice, no peace. 
It will be a battle to the death. Men are fools to love 
the Fatherland, the Patrie. The workers of one country 
should be better friends with the workers of other lands 
than with the capitalists of their own, who are their 
only enemy. ‘Workers of the world, unite!’ read the 
Communist Manifesto, ‘You have nothing to lose but 
your chains’. Part of the trouble,’ continued Wax, 
“fs in the churches. Men go to church, and what do 
they learn—to be humble, patient, forgiving, to look 
to the future life. All this is grand for the capitalist. 
So down with religion, shut the churches, banish the 
priests.”” This done, the Communists thought, and 
the decks would be cleared so they could build a new 
world. 

“And how are you going to defeat capital?” I 
asked Wax. “How are you going to win for labor?” 
“Very simple,” he replied. ‘‘We will use the idea of the 
Soviet. First we organize all the workers into unions— 
unions of carpenters and masons, plumbers and rail- 
roadmen, stenographers, cooks, librarians, teachers, 
nurses, professors, doctors, clerks—everybody in fact 
except the capitalists. Then each local sends its dele- 
gate to a larger council, and councils to the highest 
council. There is no need for congress, legislatures or 
elections. Everything can be accomplished by the 
unions. Lenin has organized a system by which the 
few can rule for the many. This is what we call 
‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’ The Proletariat 
chooses its dictators. After that it is dictated to!’’ 
“But what about the rich, the capitalists?” I asked. 
“Where do they come in?” “Oh,” said Wax, “that is 
the cleverness of the idea. They have no unions, and 
if they formed them, we wouldn’t recognize them.” 

Of course you and I remember how, after this time, 
the Kolchak government failed in Siberia, how the 
Bolsheviks took complete control. They never made 
any pretense of democracy. They seized the power. 
My friend Arthur Bullard, who was chief of the group 
with whom I served in Russia in 1918, said he was 
talking with Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. Lenin had 
outlined the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bullard said, 
‘How are the Russian people going to do this? They 
cannot do it for themselves, can they?” ‘No,’ replied 
Lenin, “they are too ignorant to know what to do, too 
hungry to have the energy, too subservient to dare.” 
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“And surely the Czar won’t!”’ said Bullard. ‘No,’ 
said Lenin. ‘Then who will?” asked Bullard. “TI will,” 
said Lenin. The way they worked their way to the 
seizure of power was as follows: Talk about peace, talk 
about social equality, especially among those most 
oppressed. Talk about organization of labor, and pene- 
trate into every labor union. Talk on soap boxes. 
Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate and harangue. 
Play on envy. Arouse jealousy. Separate class from 
class. Try to break down the democratic processes 
from within. Accustom the people to picketing, 
strikes, mass meetings. Constantly attack the leaders 
in every way possible, so that the people will lose con- 
fidence. Then in time of national peril, during a war, 
on the occasion of a great disaster, or on a general 
strike, walk into the capital and seize the power. A 
well-organized minority can work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have steadily insisted 
that Communism cannot live in just one country. Just 
as we fought to make “the world safe for democracy,” 
so they are fighting to make the world safe for Com- 
munism. They are fighting this fight today, twenty 
years after my talk with Wax. Every country must 
become communistic, according to their idea. So they 
have sent out missionaries. They have supplied them 
well with funds. They have won converts. These con- 
verts have been organized into little groups called 
“cells,” each acting as a unit under the orders of a 
superior. It is almost a military organization. They 
attack where there is unemployment. They stir up 
discontent among those oppressed, particularly among 
the Negroes and Jews. They work their way into the 
unions, where they form compact blocks. They pub- 
lish and distribute little papers and pamphlets. At 
the New York Times they pass out one called Better 
Times. At the Presbyterian Hospital it is called The 
Medical Worker. At the College of the City of New 
York it is‘ called Professor, Worker, Student. At 
Teachers College it is called The Educational Vanguard. 
These are scurrilous sheets. In one issue I noted 
twenty-nine errors of fact. After a recent address of 
mine they passed out a dodger attacking me, with a 
deliberate error of fact in each paragraph. These 
pamphlets cost money, more than $100 an issue. The 
idea is to try to entice into their web those generous 
and public-spirited teachers, preachers, social workers 
and reformers who know distress and want to do some- 
thing about it. These Communists know what they 
are doing. They follow their orders. Particularly 
they would like to dominate our newspapers, our 
colleges and our schools. The campaign is much alike 
all over the world. I have seen the same articles, 
almost the same pamphlets, in France and England 
as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Communists I 
am a battle-scarred veteran. But after twenty years I 
cannot tell one by looking at him. If only he were a 
tall dark man with bushy black whiskers, a bomb in 
his hand, a knife in his teeth, and a hand grenade in 
each pocket of his smock, I could recognize him. How- 
ever, only the leaders proclaim their membership. The 
clever are sileat, hidden, anonymous, boring from with- 
in. You can only tell a Communist by his ideas. 

Now the Legion loves loyalty. It upholds the 
American way. It seeks to perpetuate democracy. 


As a patriotic power, alert to alien “isms,” it justly con- 
siders Communism subversive, and has taken up the 
fight. What tactics should we adopt? What plan of 
campaign should wemap? The answer, as I see it, is to 
note the conditions under which Communism has come 
to flourish in foreign lands and then do our best to see 
to it that these conditions never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave Com- 
munism its chance in Russia? These were, I think, 
three. First, widespread misery, poverty and distress; 
second, suppression of freedom of speech and the right 
of meeting and assembly; third, general ignoraace. 
These are the three conditions that give Communism 
a chance to flower and flourish. 

When you have abject poverty widespread, when 
people are out of work, when houses are damp, dirty, 
cold and crowded, when children ery for food, there 
you have a soli fertile for Communism. It is no acci- 
dent that there are Communists in the suburbs of Paris 
and London, in Harlem, or along the water front in 
New York and San Francisco. After a drudging day of 
despair, the family sick and cold, the doors of hope 
shut, you can’t blame the unlucky for giving willing ear 
to the blandishments of the Communist propagandist, 
who says that Russia is a happy land with golden gates, 
flowing with milk and honey. When men are down 
they’ll sell their birthright either for a mess of pottage 
or for a pot of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is to go into 
the root of poverty and distress. Whatever you may 
think of certain aspects of the work of the present 
administration, you must see that in the program of 
resettlement, in the W. P. A., in the C. C. C. Camps, 
and in the National Youth Administration, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers have been helping the poor 
and distressed. Some think we can never pay for it. 
Some think that conditions will be worse in the long 
run. We must admit, however, that what they have 
done for the poor has been the most powerful blow 
against Communism. No matter what the national 
government does, whether you agree with this program 
or not, the good American who wishes to fight Com- 
munism must lend every effort to clean up the slums, 
to assist the unlucky, to cure the sick, to care for the 
widow and the orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point out to youa 
misunderstanding, a mistake, that many loyal citizens 
commonly make. There are among us a good many 
people who, by training, taste, inclination or vocation, 
see much of the poor, under-privileged, and the sick. 
These are ministers and priests, social workers, 
Y. M. C. A. leaders, doctors, nurses, teachers and 
professors. They see the effect of the slum. They 
know what the sweat-shop does to body and soul. 
Their wrath and indignation rises at the practices of 
some of the worst of us. Then these men and women 
who know the seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the 
press, from the lecture platform, in the college and 
class, point out these evils and struggle to find some 
way of improving these conditions. Some are wise and - 
advocate gentle and gradual improvement. Some are 
in a hurry and urge quick reform. You and I are apt 
to think that they are Communists, that their ideas 
are subversive. We may call them “red.” But when- 
ever we do this we had better back up and think. 
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They are not the Communists. The Communists get 
a lot of pleasure out of our mistake. The Commuaists 
are glad to see us attack them, to quiz them, to hamper 
them, to persecute them. Because in a way these 
zealots are the worst enemy of Communism. If we 
would clear up the worst of the slums and give help to 
that part of the population which is in genuine distress, 
which is what these zealots want, we should in one step 
have removed the most likely converts from the con- 
tamination of Communism. 

You have a second condition favorable to Com- 
munism when people dare not speak their minds. Let 
the right of assembly become abridged and sympathy 
follows the supposedly injured party. If an idea is so 
subversive that it cannot be talked about openly, how 
alluring it is likely to be when it is heard in a whisper. 
When you cannot speak on the public square, you 
gossip down the alley. When you cannot meet ia the 
open, you conspire in the cellar. Then you hear only 
one side. Then you think you are a martyr, and you 
may be willing to die for a belief which, because it has 
never been effectively opposed, may be half-formed 
and ill-considered. Ideas expressed openly are, of 
course, subject to the law of treason, slander, or 
morality. The people of the United States would not 
approve and adopt the Constitution until it was ex- 
plicitly stated that the rights of “freedom of speech, or 
of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble’ should not be abridged; and so far as fight- 
ing Communism is concerned, I think they are right. 
Nothing pleases the Communists more, nothing adver- 
tises them so much, nothing wins them more converts, 
than violation of these rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid of is 
education. I do not mean any kind of education, 
because you will naturally think at once of this Com- 
munist who is a college graduate, that Communist who 
is a Doctor of Philosophy, groups of college students 
who support and uphoid Communism. Conversely, 
you can recall at once many an unschooled illiterate 
who holds to the American way. There will always be 
impractical intellectuals who look to the speedometer, 
not to the brakes. But Communism cannot flourish 
where all, or almost all, the people know a good deal 
about history, political science, and sociology. Com- 
munists advance their ideas as if they were new. They 
try to make people think that their plans are practical 
and workable. They don the sheep’s clothing of democ- 
racy trying to deceive the ignorant, when they have not 
the slightest belief in democracy at all. The person 
who knows history will know better. The fallacy in 
Communism is not in the ultimate goals which they 
borrow, like peace, prosperity, social justice and human 
brotherhood, but in their practical plans for realizing 
these goals. The person who knows history and politi- 
cal science and economics knows that these plans have 
been tried repeatedly, and repeatedly they have failed. 
The same plans, and much the same tactics, failed in 
France in 1789. They failed again in 1848. They 
failed in Germany since the war, they failed in Hun- 
gary, they failed in Spain, they failed in Russia itself. 
They sought peace, they got war. They sought 
fraternity, they divided brother from brother. They 
sought social justice, they achieved more poverty, 
more misery, more distress. As one learned French- 


man said, “Communism can destroy capitalism but it 
cannot replace it.” 

The person who is educated in the manner I 
describe learns to take a long look at the world. He 
sees the age-old aspirations of man for prosperity and 
well-being, for liberty of conscience, speech, property, 
freedom to earn and to spend, for equality before the 
law, and an equal opportunity for youth. He has 
watched the gradual development of these ideals, now 
advancing, now retreating, now advancing again. He 
knows how the fathers of our country caught a new 
vision, how by compromise and adjustment they 
devised a new form of government and a new form of 
relationship between man and man. Of course it was 
not perfect. The idea was to build a little at a time in 
the hope that what they had done would persist. The 
educated person knows that social changes come very 
slowly. If you are in a hurry, as in Germany from 
1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there is revolution and 
reaction. If you try dictatorship, as in Nazi Germany 
or Italy or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
work, but then you are only a serf. Up to now those 
who have been socially secure in this world have been 
only the slaves. The educated man moves slowly. 
Heisin no hurry. The educated man movessteadily 
and persistently. He will not be lulled to sleep. 

So to hit Communism at its weakest point you 
must have education. You cannot fight an idea by 
banishing it. You cannot fight an idea by shooting it. 
Purges, “red scares,’ teachers’ oaths, discharging 
professors, never stopped Communism. The only way 
you can fight an idea is by meeting it with another 
idea; and the only way you can meet it with another 
idea is by proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most of our children 
have a chance to go to school. It is fortunate for us 
that most of them can finish the high school course. 
Let us make very sure that these boys and girls have a 
chance for a good education for modern times, espe- 
cially in the controversial and difficult fields of govern- 
ment and social life. It does not make much difference 
to me as an American what sort of Latin or spelling or 
algebra they study, but I do hope that they will learn 
what democracy is and why we have it; what life was 
like when our ancestors lived under tyranny, and what 
life must be like today in Russia and Germany, in 
Spain, Japan and Italy; what these liberties are that 
we prize; what these rights are that we must maintain; 
and what our corresponding duties must be. Let these 
boys and girls hear of the theories of social improve- 
ment. Let them know what Communism and Fascism 
think they are. Let them go right down to the bottom. 

DeWitt Clinton, who built this school system, 
had it right when he said that these schools were the 
“Palladium of our freedom ... the bulwark of our 
liberties.”’ Since his time these schools have grown in 
power and confidence. Every child has his chance. 
We have a strong and competent state department of 
education. We have the best system of school financing 
in the Union. Our school board members are able and 
competent. We have a grand force of teachers. Hold 
up their hands. Give them encouragement. Protect 
them from the narrow-minded zealot who would ham- 
per them. That’s the way to cut down the Communist. 

There is, however, one additional consideration. 
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Communism, I am convinced, can flourish only when 
the soul of a people is dead. The wisest men from the 
time of the Greeks have sensed that we really live in 
two worlds, the world of sticks and stones, and the 
world of the intellect, the world of the spirit. When I 
was a boy I used to walk down the halls of Teachers 
College and there on the wall was an old engraving of 
the New Jerusalem. There were high walls, closed 
gates, and up the steep sides, out of the mud and muck 
crawled and climbed the poor mortals in search of 
heavenly bliss. When I see that picture it makes me 
think of what education should do. There is one world, 
a dog’s world, a world of bones and kennels and chains 
and muzzles, and hunts and fights; and there is a man’s 
world, a world of ideas, of beauty, of thought. The 
one is base, the other good. In one, men are slaves, 
in the other, they are free. In one, there are oppressed 
and oppressors, in the other, all are equal. There is a 
land of the slave and there is a land of the free, and the 
passport to this happy land is a liberal education and a 
belief in power beyond one’s self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones and better 
kennels, but I despair if that is all men want. Our 
people will perish unless we reincorporate in our life the 


statement made one hundred and fifty years ago in our 
Northwest Ordinance, “religion, knowledge and mor- 
ality, being necessary to the walfare of mankind, 
schools and the means of education should forever be 
encouraged.” This accomplished, in this spirit, by the 
schools and by all other means of education—colleges, 
churches, clubs, organizations, museums, libraries, 
theater and the press—we shall have a happy people. 
We shall never:be Communists. 

You of the Legion recognize the enemy. How 
shall we beat him? Relieve poverty and distress, 
stand up for the rights of meeting and assembly and 
freedom of speech, particularly when you do not agree. 
Support the schools and foster in every way the study 
of history, government, and social life. Above all, 
support a liberal education, an education for men, not 
dogs, that we may enter and live in a world of ideas, 
of beauty, of thought. This should be the American 
program. It will cause the most of discomfort to our 
enemies; it will do the most to perpetuate and preserve 
the form of government and the kind of life which the 
fathers of our country willed to us and to which they 
were confident we would give our last full measure of 
devotion. 


The Church a Fellowship of Learners 


The General Superintendent and Our Departmental Leaders Call Us to Action 


“born into” their particular denominations. 

This is the rather startling statement made by 
a journal of religion, and as I read it there came back 
to me the jingle some of us acquired in childhood: 


Neeios PERCENT of church members were 


One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should. 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then, three hundred years have fled, 
And I infer that calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog which passed that way. 

And then a wise bellwether sheep 

Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bellwethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made. 


This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this, 

Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand route 
Followed this zigzag calf about. 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf three centuries dead. 


Most people don’t want to think why they are 
what they are. It is so much easier, so much more 
pleasant, to go right on following the calf, even though 
“three centuries dead.” 

The percentage of ‘‘natives” in the Universalist 
Church, however, is not so high. A great many of us 
are immigrants, foreign-born. We are a generation 
which “knows not Joseph” and we deserve to be 
educated. Perhaps our friends who are “dyed-in-the- 
wool’”’ deserve it, too. 

It would be a blessing for all concerned if those 
religious “‘babes-in-the-wood,” those who make up the 
ninety percent, would take to heart what Woodrow 
Wilson once said when he was president of Princeton: 
“Tt isn’t so necessary that we all think alike, as it is 
that we all alike think.”’ Being born that way is not an 
altogether worthy reason for belonging toa church. At 
least it is no longer a sufficient reason for belonging to 
the Universalist Church. Universalists are heading in 
the direction of more effective churches and m re 
effective churches. Universalists today are bent upon 
attaining a consciousness of kind and a sense of mis- 
sion. All this is dependent upon the cultivation of an 
intelligently informed and efficiently implemented 
personnel. 

This is a day when no institution can rest upon the 
laurels of a rich heritage. Nothing achieved by our 
spiritual forebears can answer for our own inadequacy. 

The monkeys which inhabit the jungles of Siam 
cannot start a fire, nor have they sufficient initiative to 
place more fuel on one already burning; yet they do ~ 
like the fire and sometimes at night, when a party of 
humans. has left a camp-fire burning, these monkeys © 
will gather in a circle about that fire, chattering wist- 
fully as the embers die away. The Universalist Church, 
as well as human life, has advanced because someone 
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brought down the fire of heaven, and because others 
have kept it burning. ‘The Eternal said to Moses, 
“Why cry to me? You are the one to tell the people 
they (themselves) must go forward (together).’”’ If 
God’s good purposes are ever to be achieved, that 
achievement will be made possible by those of His 


earthly children who are zealously in earnest to such | 


an extent that they will do something more about it 
than the monkeys. 

As a parish priest I always went on the assump- 
tion that, if and when my people knew and appreciated 
the facts pertaining to something we were about to 
undertake, they would possess a wholehearted desire 
to help bring it to reality. That assumption has 
always been correct and I see no very good reason 
why it should not be in this. 

To make Universalism a power for righteousness, 
it must have Universalists! That is, you and I must 
set to work with a will to quality ourselves as intel- 
ligent and effective churchmen and churchwomen. 

We shall want to know what religion itself is, 
what it is meant to and can do. We shall need to 
understand that there are two types of churches, just 
as there are two types of government, and that our 
Church is democratic and free. We will read the 
history of our Church, steep ourselves in its philosophy ; 
we will know of her achievements, her outstanding 
personalities; we will appreciate the ‘“‘what’’ and the 
“why” of her organizations, and the nature of her 
programs. 

Then, too, we will want to go right on from there 
into the study of psychology, for we must understand 
ourselves and our fellows. Wewill want to learn about 
our Own communities, our government; more about 
foreign affairs, the arts, etc., a delving into all of these 
against a background of our religious faith, to the end 
that we may serve more effectively toward the realiza- 
tion of God’s way. 

In former years an effort was instituted to draw 
our people together by means of an educational pro- 
gram to be advanced in our churches. That program, 
known as The Church a Fellowship of Learners was 
confined to a period of one month—Loyalty Month. 
But education cannot be limited to one month out of 
twelve. A fellowship of learners, to be such, must keep 
everlastingly at the job by means of a continuous and 
well integrated program suggested through our several 
auxiliaries. I say integrated because we have not yet 
achieved that state of correlation in which the right 
hand knows what the left hand is doing. Certain 
portions of Scripture are sound admonitions, but the 
several auxiliaries in our churches are tempted to take 
this one too literally. The Sunday School, the Young 
People’s Christian Union, the Men’s League, the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, too often 
think of themselves and their own programs either 
with little regard for building churchmen and church- 
women by means of them, or with little reference to 
the fact that they are each but a part of the Church, 
and that only together, as the Universalist General 
Convention, are we going to be able to hit the world 
where the world needs to be hit hardest. The Church 
(not as an institution, per se, but the values for which 
the Church as an institution stands) is the all-important 
consideration just now. With some apology to Paul 


(and, perhaps, to certain of our “‘literal’’ translatist 
friends), we quote from his first letter to the congre- 
gation in Corinth: “God hath tempered the... 
(Church) together, that there should be no schism in 
the . . . . (denomination); but that... . (her peo- 
ple, her several auxiliaries, her parishes and state 
conventions) should have the same care for one 
another. And whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, all 
members rejoice with it.’ 

When the teaching program of the Church is 
haphazard, its methods questionable, its successes 
accidental, and its planning short-sighted, a risk is 
run. We cannot now run that risk, and your repre- 
sentatives at Headquarters are determined not to. It 
but remains for our ministers and our people to 
co-operate. 

Let us all, then, in each parish and each in his 
own way, make this year in a very genuine sense “a 
Fellowship of Learners Year.”” We may not, as a 
result, rear another generation of theological specula- 
tors, but surely we will be rearing a generation of men 
and women determined to achieve personal and social 
righteousness. 

Four years prior to her epochal announcement of 
April 12, 1898, that radium had been discovered, 
Marie Curie wrote: “Life is not easy for any of us. 
But what of that? We must have perseverance and 
above all confidence in ourselves. We must believe 
that we are gifted for something, and that this thing, 
at whatever cost, must be attained.” 

Robert Cummins. 
* * 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S PART 


IRST of all realize that the young people’s group is 
a very definite part of the whole program. It 
should be in complete harmony with the plans 
for the total church program. Whatever suggestions 
are given here should not be accepted unless they can 
be worked into the total program effectively. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the responsible officers or 
leaders of the young people’s groups meet with the 
minister and the other leaders in planning the program. 
If the president of the group has not been approached 
by the minister or some other official, regarding the 
program, he should ask about it immediately and find 
out what the youth group can do. 

As a preliminary step in preparation for the pro- 
gram it has been suggested that at least one or two 
meetings of the group consider the subject: “Purposes, 
Objectives, and Plans for the Year.’ (See Onward, 
September, 1937, and The Christian Leader, “Our 
Young People,’’ issues of September 17 and 24, 1938.) 
Unless we think about these things at the beginning of 
each year how can we expect to develop any effective 
program? At the general parish meeting a résumé of 
these discussions may be given including definite plans 
for the year’s activities. Present them dramatically, 
if possible. Use posters, bulletins, graphic illustrations 
and other visual means that will bring your program 
emphatically to the attention of all. 

Make mention of the fact that this is the fiftieth 
year of Y. P. C. U. activity. Find out how many in the 
parish are former members of the Y. P. C. U. Possibly 
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some were present on October 22, 1889, in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, at the convention when the Y. P. C. U. was 
founded. At your special mid-week meeting you might 
well make use of the alumni of the Y. P. C. U. ina 
historical skit outlining activities up to the present 
time. Announce any plans your group has for cele- 
brating the Y. P. C. U. birthday on October 22. 

These preliminary meetings at which you consider 
the purpose, objectives and plans of your group are 
good opportunities to bring in new members. They 
can see from the very beginning what your organiza- 
tion is, what it stands for, and what it intends to do. 
At your mid-week meeting a social would be in order 
for young and old. Invite these new or prospective 
members so that they may participate in all phases of 

our program. 
ae W.E.G. 


* * 


WOMEN, AND THE PROGRAM FOR 
THE WHOLE CHURCH 


HE church is still too much a man-run group. 
“In a good church organization some way 
must be provided which will give both youth 
and women a more fair and Christian representation in 
the counsels of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

“As is perfectly obvious, organization makes the 
church more efficient as a working group, because it is 
a natural way of distributing the work to be done 
among all who are members, in the light of their per- 
sonal abilities. .. . Organization is important also 
for spiritual reasons. It builds people into the fellow- 
ship of a group and not merely into an audience for 
the minister. And again, as we shall several times have 
occasions to emphasize, organization is immensely 
important for character reasons, because people learn 
by doing, not simply by listening.”’* 

During the week, The Church a Fellowship of 
Learners, we expect the women of the local church to 
participate in many of the group meetings which are 
being planned for all age groups. Why? Because 
about eighty percent of the work in a church is done 
by the women. Women may be asked to help in the 
preparation of a parish supper, although the ideal way 
is to have this provided by someone outside the church 
groups; they will, we hope, be asked to serve on a 
general committee to prepare for the observance of the 
week, and as is usual, they will be called upon to fit in 
whenever and wherever a need arises. All these things 
women want to doand like todo. Yet, itis much more 
than in these ways that we hope the women of the 
church may participate in the whole program of the 
whole Church, not only during this week but through- 
out the year. 

As we study the situation of church organization 
among the women, we have come to feel that perhaps 
we are not organized for the best good of the Universal- 
ist Church, locally and as a denomination. ‘The glory 
of the local church is that it is not local. It is a unity 
of a great system.’’* Wefind that there is a great need 
for an educational program which shall make all women 
know their church, not only know it, but be conscious 
of the fact that their willing and sacrificial service is 
not merely to keep the doors of a church open, but for 
the development of Christian attitudes in all things in 
the daily walk through life. We do not know each 


other well enough; we do not know our church well 
enough. Shall we not look forward to the time when 
all women of a local church shall unite in one splendid 
department of church women organized to promote 
not only a program to sustain the local church, impor- 
tant as that is, but to study community needs and be a 
good neighbor and to go beyond this, for “if a church is 
simply a company of folk looking after its own needs, 
its own children, its own neighborhood, it is missing 
its greatest privilege, because it is not entering its world 
fellowship. To make real Christians, to get the 
Christ-like point. of view and spirit, the last member in 
every local church should be lifted into a sense of com- 
radeship with all other Christians everywhere, of all 
races and colors and nations.”’* We are not unmindful 
of the fact that the women in their several separate 
groups are doing all of these things. We believe they 
could do them better if all were interested in the whole 
program and saw first their church, then their own spe- 
cific department working through it and for it. 

The women of the Universalist Church are asking 
for information concerning a more unified program of 
women’s work in the local church. We shall work 
with them toward this goal and as a beginning (and 
there must be a beginning) we urge that all women of 
the local church unite during at least one day of the 
week, The Church a Fellowship of Learners, and par- 
ticipate in a well planned program which shall be 
inspiring, informing, and inclusive of future church 
activities in which every woman of the church and 
congregation has her part. More specific reeommenda- 
tions for such a program will be sent leaders of local 
churches. Representative women from local churches 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut will 
have an opportunity to discuss plans for a proposed 
organization for women’s work in the local church, in 
accepting an invitation to a group conference for this 
purpose to be held in Boston before the observance of 
the week, The Church a Fellowship of Learners. The 
findings of this meeting will be mailed to leaders of 
women’s groups all over the country. 

Remember “One woman is helpful. Ten women 
are forceful. One hundred women are powerful. One 
thousand women are invincible.’’* 

A.E.T. 


* * 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


NIVERSALIST church schools are concerned 
with three groups of persons in their observance 
of the Church a Fellowship of Learners week. 

First, the leadership of the school itself. This in- 
cludes men and women, officers and teachers in this 
department of the church, who have assumed responsi- 
bility for a specific piece of work in the community. 
Second, the pupils in the school—by far the largest 
company of the three. It consists of little children, 
growing boys and girls, young people and, in a number 
of cases, adults. In the third grouping are the parents 
of children, some already active in the church, many 
others having no affiliation with it. Can the Church a 
Fellowship of Learners program contribute to each of 
these groups something of meaning and value? 


*Quotations from “The Local Church,” by Albert W. Beaven. 
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Perhaps its greatest contribution, as far as church 
school teachers and officers are concerned, will be to 
create in them a fresh awareness of the purpose of 
religious education and a determination to become 
more effective leaders in that field. In some cases a 
workers’ conference, which many such groups are to 
hold during the week, will help to do this. That will 
depend, of course, upon the care which goes into the 
planning and conduct of the conference. It will be 
impressed upon some teachers as they join their class 
for a Saturday afternoon hike and discover, through the 
give and take of friendly conversation, some of the 
problems young people are up against these days. To 
help six or eight of them build up gradually a Christian 
philosophy of life, to choose ‘‘the hard right against the 
easy wrong” will suddenly become a thrilling adventure 
and one worth sacrificing some things for. 

What about the officers of the school? A new and 
vivid realization of the importance of their work might 
well come in the Sunday church service when, with the 
leaders of other organizations, they consecrate them- 
selves to the teaching task of the church. 

For pupils of all ages it is hoped that the obser- 
vance of the Church a Fellowship of Learners may 
stimulate their thinking and rekindle their desire to 
learn and to grow. A carefully planned program 
will help them realize what the church, at its best, can 
contribute toward this end. A dramatic service of wor- 
ship prepared for use in the church school on October 16 
attempts to make this point clear. (Copies of this have 
been sent to all superintendents.) Their experiences of 
this week, as pupils meet to plan their activities for the 
year, or discuss in class on Sunday their thoughts dur- 


ing the worship service—these and similar occasions 
will furnish opportunity for new desires and purposes 
to take root. 

Finally, how can this week’s observance carry real 
help to the parents of these pupils? Upon them, really, 
rests the responsibility for the religious education of 
their children. At best the church, with limited time 
at its disposal and often inadequate leadership, can 
only hope to supplement with its teachings the work of 
the home. Yet all too few parents have assumed 
responsibility at this point. Right here is where the 
Church a Fellowship of Learners observance can come 
in. Various ways of reaching parents during the week 
have been suggested. Personal calls, letters, open 
house at the church Sunday afternoon, a get-together 
for fathers and mothers some week night at the church 
—surely one of these can be tried. And whether it be 
through the friendly conversation of a call, the well 
worded statement in a letter, or the thought provoking 
discussion induced by a good leader, it is possible to 
arouse some to a new sense of need. Their response 
will point the course for future action. Clearly this 
becomes a case for adult education. And theG.§8.§. A. 
is prepared to make a few recommendations to those 
leaders in our churches desirous of treating this matter 
of parent education seriously. 

None of these changes could come about in your 
church? Perhaps they could! The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners observance presents an opportunity to 
initiate some things among your teachers, pupils and 
parents which may have far reaching significance and 
worth. 

S. M.A. 


Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Mountaineering * —I 
Elmo A. Robinson 


CCASIONALLY on a Sunday afternoon members 
of the Sierra Club, arriving at an intersection of 
trail and highway, speculate concerning the 

thoughts of the autoists dashing by. “What do they 
think of us?’”’ we ask ourselves. “Are they also specu- 
lating about us and wondering how we have become the 
queer-looking folk we seem to be?” If they really do 
have such thoughts, they are at the beginning of a 
fascinating inquiry. How did we get this way? Why 
is it that we camp and hike and ski and climb cliffs and 
scale peaks? Until the last two hundred years such 
things simply were not done. What brought about the 
change? What is its significance? “The most impor- 
tant aspect of all culture,’’ says Powys, “‘is the gather- 
ing together of the integral self into some habitual way 
of response to Nature. . . . No refining of one’s taste 
in matters of art or literature, no sharpening of one’s 
powers of insight in matters of science or psychology, 
can ever take the place of one’s sensitiveness to the life 
of the earth.” 

Among the peoples we are accustomed to call “the 
Ancients” there were apparently no activities resem- 
bling those of the modern hiking or mountaineering 
club. Appreciation of nature was not entirely lacking, 
but it seems to have been directed towards the more 


*From the Sierra Club Bulletin. 


familiar and livable aspects. Remote, strange, forbid- 
ding regions—if one may judge from the records—were 
avoided. The Hebrew poetic and prophetic literature 
contains many allusions to objects of natural beauty. 
Isaiah has been called a nature-lover, and Jesus has 
immortalized the lilies of the field. But there is no 
indication in the gospels that “‘Nazareth is set on a hill 
overlooking one of the fairest mountain prospects in all 
Judea.” (Arnold Lunn.) And as for mountains, they 
are spoken of either merely as backgrounds or as the 
scenes of unusual events—the transfiguration, the 
temptation, the strange adventures of an Elijah, the 
revelation to Moses, the grounding of the Ark. Hebrew 
appreciation of nature was, rather, a love of the pas- 
toral. Eyes might be lifted to the hills, praises be sung 
to the cedars of Lebanon, but bodies and voices re- 
mained in more comfortable and conventional locations. 

Among the Romans country life was prized and 
travel was common—for purposes of sightseeing, 
change of climate, edification, and relaxation. Interest 
in the past led men to visit temples, for these often 
served as historical museums. Interest in art was also 
a motive for travel, but an even stronger one was inter- 
est in nature. The Roman appreciation of nature, 
however, was more limited than ours. Objects in 
nature which were famous (like our Niagara Falls), or 
rare (like Point Lobos), or regarded as sacred (like 
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Plymouth Rock), were the usual destinations. Valleys, 
low hills, and coastlands were charming; grottos and 
sources of streams were particularly enjoyed; but there 
was no admiration for the wild or savage or for the 
majestic or somber. 

In fact, there were those who emphatically denied 
any beauty to mountains. “Horrible rock” is a char- 
acteristic phrase. Blind to the majesty of the Alps, the 
Roman soldiers and traders who crossed them had “no 
eyes save for the difficulties of the narrow mule-paths, 
the wilderness of ice and snow, and the horror of the 
avalanche.” (Ludwig Friedlander.) Caesar occupied 
one of his crossings by working away on his treatise on 
the Latin language. By the beginning of the Christian 
era several passes were well known, but the few dis- 
paraging references extant reflect the popular abhor- 
rence of mountains as repulsive and dangerous, the 
home of wild beasts and wilder men. A pass was merely 
an occasion for making, in return for safety, a votive of- 
fering of thanks to some god. 

Our word altitude covers all elevations from Death 
Valley to Whitney; similarly the Latin mons can be 
anything from a sandhill to an Olympus. Ascents of 
actual mountains by Romans were apparently rare. 
Mount Etna, an exception, was visited chiefly for 
“scientific purposes,” or perhaps to see the sun rise; 
the records usually omit any reference to the view or 
the beauty. Occasionally one finds claims that genu- 
ine enthusiasm for mountain scenery is to be discovered 
among Roman writers, but the usual report of scholars 
is to the contrary. 

After the breakdown of the Roman administrative 
system and on into medieval times, the poor condition 
of the unrepaired trails, the uncertainty about inns, the 
likelihood of meeting brigands, combined to reduce 
transalpin? travel to a minimum. Pilgrims on their 
way to Rome for Easter had to brave the passes at the 
worst season of the year when the danger from ava- 
lanches was at its maximum. Records speak of the 
horrors of the journey, the glare of the sun, the chill of 
the air. We are accustomed to associate indifference 
to all the beauties of nature with medieval religiosity 
and other worldliness, but this is doubtless an error. 
Among the early Christians there had been some appre- 
ciation of nature. Rather early in the development of 
the Church, St. Basil struck a modern note when, in 
his description of the retreat which he had selected for 
the period of his readjustment from the life of a “‘college 
professor” to that of an ecclesiastical administrator, 
he wrote: 


There is a high mountain, covered with a thick 
forest, watered on its northerly side by cool and trans- 
parent streams. At its base is outstretched an evenly 
sloping plain, ever enriched by the moisture from the 
mountain. A forest of many-colored and multifarious 
trees, a spontaneous growth surrounding the plain, acts 
almost as a hedge to inclose it. . . . For it is, in fact, 
by no means far from being an island, since it is shut 
in on all sides by barriers. Two ravines break off 
abruptly on two sides, and on a third side, at the bottom 
of the cliff, the river which glides gently by forms a wall, 
being itself a continuous and impassable barrier. . . 
The mountain stretches along the fourth side. .... 
Adjoining my land is another neck of land, as it were, 
which supports at its summit a lofty ridge, so that from 
the former the plain below lies outspread before the eyes, 


and from the elevation we may gaze upon the encircling 
river. . . . roughened by the rock which borders upon 
it. As the river recoils from this rock, it coils itself into 
a deep whirlpool, furnishing me, and every spectator, 
with a most pleasing sight. . . . The highest praise, 
however, which I can give for this place is that... . 
it attracts not even a wayfarer, except the guests who 
join me in hunting. 


In the Middle Ages monasteries were established 
in inaccessible regions of the Alps and other mountain 
systems, largely as retreats from the turmoil of the 
world, but perhaps with some degree of appreciation 
for nature. Gautier de Coinci, a monk of the thirteenth 
century, shows his sensitiveness to beauty when he 
says: “Therefore will I do even as he does who seeks 
flowers in a meadow the which is all springlike and 
bedecked with flowers and who sees all round him so 
many divers ones, crimson and violet and yellow and 
dark blue, that he knows not the which to pluck 
first.’ 

Theoretical discussions were not lacking, for at 
least two of the great philosophers of the Church, John 
Scotis Erigena and Thomas Aquinas, had something 
to say about the significance of beauty. There were 
differences of opinion, but one widely accepted view 
held that those objects are beautiful which symbolize 
God’s glory and power and goodness. 

But in all this there was nothing of mountain 
climbing. What was advocated is comparable to advice 
to walk in Golden Gate Park or perhaps through the 
orchards of Santa Clara Valley. Except for a record of 
six priests who were punished for an attempted ascent 
in 1307, Petrarch (1385) stands out as the only known 
individual of this period who climbed a mountain from 
motives comparable to ours, and he was apparently the 
first to record his ‘deep and grave reflections.” Cher- 
ishing the idea for some years, he finally began the 
ascent of Mount Ventoux, accompanied by his brother. 
On their way they fell in with a shepherd who had pre- 
ceded them fifty years earlier; no one had attempted it 
in the meantime. Impressed with what he saw on the 
upward journey and at the summit, Petrarch was in- 
clined to moralize about it all. And when, opening a 
book which he had brought along, his eye fell by chance 
upon a passage written by Augustine a thousand years 
earlier, his attention was turned inward upon himself 
to the exclusion of the wonders about him. For the 
passage read: “There are men who go to admire the 
high places of mountains, the great waves of the sea, the 
wide currents of rivers, the circuit of the ocean, and the 
orbits of the stars—and who neglect themselves.” 

With the Renaissance there came a new love for 
nature, or at least a new freedom to express in literary 
form that love which had perhaps never been absent 
from medieval life. Especially is it noteworthy that 
writers upon education now began to assert that grow- 
ing boys should be taken upon nature trips. Vegio 
recommended that schoolboys should walk by streams, 
woods, and seashore, engaging in fishing, bird-catching, 
and teaching birds to talk. Bromyard wrote: “It were 
better, therefore, to take boys and girls, servants and 
maids, to church or to the fields rather than to games 
and taverns. But young folk should not be let to 
wander without good companions. Even to be shut 
up at home were better than that.’”’ And Vives, one 
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of the greatest of Italian humanist educators, sentimen- 
talized thus: 


Let us go on the green walk, and not take our walk 
as if in a rush, but slowly and gently. . . . There is no 
sense which has not a lordly enjoyment! First, the eyes! 
What varied colors, what clothing of the earth and 
trees! What tapestry! What paintings are comparable 
with this view? . . . Then the ear. How delightful to 
hear the singing of birds, and especially the nightingale. 
Listen to her as she sings in the thicket. . . Added to 
this there is a sweet scent breathing from every side, 
from the meadows and from the trees, even from the 
fallow land and the neglected fields! Whatsoever you 
lift to your mouth has its relish, as even from the air 
itself, like the earliest and softest honey. 


But even the humanist was likely to be blind to moun- 
tain scenery. Erasmus crossed the Alps in 1506 when 
he was about forty years old. It has been remarked 
that: ‘Although the journey was made through some 
of the grandest and most stupendous of Nature’s 
wonders, there is not one word in any of the great man’s 
letters to show that he was even conscious of their 
presence, and, though he was engaged in writing during 
the whole period, he could find nothing better to write 
about than his approaching old age, of which he had 
been reminded by discovering some gray hairs on his 
temples.”’ 

Humanistic interest in man, and his affairs in this 
world, found almost simultaneous expressions in many 
fields. Artists began to discover new subjects and 
techniques of painting, writers became conscious of the 
beauties of native tongues, classicists turned back to 
forgotten periods of man’s achievements, scientists 
looked out at nature with new eyes, astronomers found 
new worlds, and navigators began to explore this one. 
The year 1492, famous in American history, is also the 
date of the first full and precise account of a mountain 
expedition. Under orders from the King of France, 
several persons led by Domp Julien de Beaupré made 
a climb of Mount Aiguille, involving a stay of one week 
in the high elevations. Some of the party were terrified 
by their “horrible and frightful passage,’’ since, in 
addition to the unknown physical dangers, there was 
the additional fact that by climbing they were tempting 
God to become very angry with them. De Beaupré 
himself was of a different mind, for to him the horrors 
were more than compensated for by the beautiful 
meadows and the herds of chamois. 

During the next fifty years portions of the Alps 
became familiar to Swiss town-dwellers, particularly 
scholars, although true mountain ascents were rare. 
Indeed, if a man climbed one mountain, that was 
sufficient for a lifetime. Conrad Gesner was the first 
to profess boldly a love of climbing for its own sake. 
In 1548, at the age of twenty-seven, he wrote: 


I have determined for the future, so long as the life 
divinely granted to me shall continue, each year to 
ascend a few mountains, or at least one, when the vege- 
tation is flourishing, partly for the sake of becoming 
acquainted with the latter, partly for the sake of suitable 
bodily exercise and the delight of the spirit. For how 
great the pleasure, how great think you, are the joys of 
the spirit, touched as is fit it should be, in wondering at 
the mighty mass of mountains while gazing upon their 
immensity and, as it were, in lifting one’s head among 
the clouds. In some way or other the mind is over- 


turned by their dizzying height and is caught up in 
contemplation of the Supreme Architect. 


One obstacle to mountain expeditions was super- 
stition. For example, the legend in one locality asserted 
that Pilate dwelt in a certain mountain lake, ready to 
attack any who might disturb him. Just as we can 
accept for dramatic purposes the whimsical explanation 
of lightning and avalanche in Maxwell Anderson’s 
“High Tor,” so our ancestors accepted literally and 
fearfully the idea that such phenomena were directed 
by the wicked Pilate against rash men penetrating his 
high Hades. Gesner and others found it necessary to 
combat such superstitions by argument and demon- 
stration. And in 1934 we find the Russian government 
combating similar superstitions held by the peasants 
of the Caucasus by a crusade of climbers on Mount 
Tetnuld. 

The first English party came to the Alps in 1563, 
and by the end of the century there were numerous 
resorts for the traveler, and numerous treatises avail- 
able for the reader. But for a period of a hundred and 
fifty years little advance was made either in mountain- 
eering itself or in attitudes toward the mountains. At 
the opening of the eighteenth century the mountain 
world was practically unknown to the cultured Euro- 
pean. Natural scenery was still generally regarded as 
hideous and gloomy; it could become attractive to the 
eye only by artificial landscaping. Pope and Addison 
were among those who attacked this view. At times 
the attack was rather weak, as when Addison wrote 
that the mountains ‘“‘fill the mind with an agreeable 
horror.”’ But presumably an agreeable horror is a step 
in advance of a disagreeable one. The older views were 
undermined, also, by scientific expeditions, as well as by 
painters and poets. In 1702, Jacob Scheuchzer, who 
found climbing unpleasant, made the first of nine tours 
of investigation in the highlands of Switzerland. His 
publication, “‘Helveticus, sive Itinera Alpina Tria,” 
was partially financed by Isaac Newton. In 17388 
Albrecht von Haller published ‘‘Die Alpen,’’ a volume 
of poems, which introduced the peaks of Switzerland 
into literature. By the last quarter of the century, 
around 1780 and 1790, one hundred accounts of Alpine 
journeys had been published; the Alps had become a 
European playground, it was now fashionable to climb, 
and John Moore had observed that mountaineers, as 
do American vacationists of today, like to boast of 
what they have done and seen. 

* * * 
MA! O MA! THE BREAD ISN’T SLICED 

We read a little yarn the other day which related that the 
daughter was about to put bread on the table for the evening 
meal, when she discovered an error on the grocer’s part. She 
called out: ‘Ma! O Ma! The bread isn’t sliced!” The mother 
came out and verified this outrage and said: ‘Well, take it back. 
No—we’ll have him come and get it.” 

Probably that was an exaggeration. And again, it may not 
be. We have known people who are about that helpless, and 
about that unreasonable. We are being taught to expect about 
everything except a little personal exertion and initiative. Some 
one has said, “There are substitutes for nearly everything—ex- 
cept work and sleep.” It seems that a great many substitutes 
for work have been introduced in recent years—so many in fact, 
that we have dearth of jobs. 

Have we reached the age of “Ma! Ma! 
sliced’’?— Northville Record. 


The bread isn’t 
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Safeguarding Peace and Democracy 


William B. Spofford 


HE need for rethinking the whole approach to the 
problem of peace has become increasingly 
apparent. In religious circles today many who 

have been absolute pacifists are now questioning their 

position and wondering if their philosophy can stop 
the growing trend toward a war in which the United 

States will inevitably be involved. They are looking 

for a program of action that will be effective in bringing 

about peace and at the same time will be consistent 
with Christian principles and ideals. Today when 
there are so many conflicting points of view on this 
question many pastors have come to the conclusion 
that isolation or war are not the only alternatives. 

They realize that co-operation by the democratic 

countries that would impose economic checks on the 

aggressor nations and allow the victims access to 
materials can peacefully halt the wars now raging and 
prevent their further spread. 

Since the People’s Congress for Democracy and 
Peace, which was held in Pittsburgh last November, 
the delegates, who represented nearly four million 
people from every walk of life, have made themselves 
heard all over America leading the movement for con- 
certed action for peace. This congress was called by 
the American League Against War and Fascism to 
work out a program that would meet the needs of the 
American people in their struggle for the extension of 
democratic rights and the preservation of peace. It 
was characterized by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr who said: 
“‘We need a united front of all on the basis of their 
peace and on the basis of their hunger.’’ At this 
congress the organization changed its name to the 
American League for Peace and Democracy as evidence 
of the desire to speak in positive terms. The newly 
adopted constitution provides for no affiliation of 
political parties to the American League and the 
withdrawal of the communist party was accepted. 
Still more far-reaching changes than these are con- 
tained in the revised program of the League. The 
program for 1988 adopted at the congress fol- 
lows: 


Protect and extend democratic rights for all sections of 
the American people. 

Keep the United States out of war and help keep war 
out of the world. 

(1) Organize emergency citizens’ committees for 
labor’s rights wherever those rights are attacked either 
by employers or by public officials. 

(2) Defeat legislative attempts to compel incor- 
poration of unions and to control or inspect union 
finances by governmental or other outside agencies. 

(8) Press for an antilynching law; and measures to 
guarantee full rights for the Negro people and the foreign 
born. 

(4) Oppose vigorously the propaganda of race 
prejudice and discrimination. 

(5) Defeat the War Department plan to conscript 
labor and industry and to regiment press and radio. 

(6) Support the nationalization of the manufacture 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war, forbidding 
export except when ordered by Congress in cases of 
countries invaded by an aggressor. ; 


(7) Promote the people’s boycott of Japanese goods. 

(8) Seek to remove and prevent restrictions on the 
access of the governments of China and Spain to our 
markets, applying regulations to purchases and ship- 
ments designed to remove the risk of our becoming in- 
volved in war. 

(9) Demand a foreign policy based on: 

(a) The distinction between the aggressors and 
their victims. 

(b) The necessity of denying our economic 
resources to the war-making, treaty-breaking 
aggressors and opening them up to their victims 
under conditions designed to remove the risk of our 
being drawn into war. 

(c) The necessity of concerted action to 
quarantine aggressors. 


One of the distinctions of the American League 
among peace organizations is the fact that it recognizes 
the link between fascism and war, believing that 
fascism must lead toward war. The American League 
feels that opposition to war must go hand in hand with 
the defense of civil liberties for it recognizes that the 
warmakers are those who have been responsible for 
crushing democracy in the fascist countries of Europe 
and that these warmakers are also the potential 
fascists in America. Five of the nine points in the 
program for 1938 deal with the preservation and 
extension of democracy through the defense of the 
rights of labor and of all minority groups, as well as by 
opposition to the War Department’s plans to militarize 
labor and industry, to regiment the press and to cur- 
tail civil liberties. 

The League holds that America’s isolation from 
the rest of the world is impossible and that America 
can save herself only by taking part in saving the world 
from the organized forces of reaction and war. A 
common accusation against this course of action is 
that this stand means “fighting for peace.’”’ This is 
far from the minds of those who framed the program 
of the League, for it is their contention that our so- 
called neutrality, which is in reality unneutral, gives 
rise to completely unwarranted illusions of safety and 
will be the means of America’s being dragged into war. 
On the other hand peaceful nonco-operation with the 
aggressor nations can be the instrument for restoring 
peace to the world. The League holds that if the war- 
making, treaty-breaking aggressors are allowed to act 
without check in Europe, their interests will sooner or 
later conflict so seriously with American interests that 
we will inevitably go to war. Weare convinced that by 
withholding supplies from the aggressor nations and 
aiding the victims under conditions designed to mini- 
mize the risk of our being involved ia war we can make 
our greatest contribution to world peace. 

The war in Spain confronted the American 
League for Peace and Democracy with the practical 
choice between defending democracy by supporting 
the democratic government of Spain or aiding fascism 
by supporting an “unneutral” neutrality. For the 
American League the choice was inevitable. 

Neutrality has been urged throughout American 
history as being synonymous with safety. Actually 
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it has led us into war in the past for, during the World 
War, America participated ia order to preserve invest- 
ments made when she was “‘neutral.’”’ Current and 
recent neutrality legislation, in its insistence on im- 
partiality to the belligerents, has overlooked the fact 
that in the event of war one nation must have com- 
mitted a breach of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. This 
pact really provides the basis for legislation that would 
make a distinction between the aggressor and victim, 
but all our legislation has ignored this possibility. 
Those who turn their main fire against concerted 
action for peace are apt to forget what made the 
Kellogg-Briand pact necessary in the first place. 

Realizing that neutrality, if it is to mean anything 
at all, must be complete, the American League had to 
face the problem of what such isolation would mean 
even if it were possible to achieve. The immediate 
result, the League saw, was that the greater blow would 
fall on the victim and not the aggressor and thus the 
fascist aggressors would be encouraged. So America 
would be placed in the unenviable position of paying 
blackmail to the aggressor nations. 

It is our considered opinion that the American 
policy of ‘‘neutrality’’ does not leave us free from 
responsibility for events abroad. On the contrary, it 
has served to encourage acts of aggression. We do 
not permit the shipment of war materials to the 
legally elected and friendly Spanish government, but 
we permit shipments to Germany and Italy which are 
reshipped to Franco who acts as the Spanish agent of 
international fascism. The fascist allies found that 
the democratic states could be bullied and threatened 
into depriving the Spanish government of its inter- 
national right to buy arms. The fact that Mexico, 


having no Neutrality Act to prevent her sending arms 
to Spain, has suffered no ill effects, should be a lesson 
to those who thought that such shipment on our part 
might involve America in the Spanish Civil War. 
Japan applauded the American decision not to ship 
arms in federally-owned boats to China or Japan 
realizing that American failure to distinguish between 
aggressor and victim actually helped Japan. A foreign 
policy that does not distinguish between aggressors 
and victims is plainly helping to destroy peace, justice 
and law throughout the world. 

“Paradoxically, co-operation for peace means 
nonco-operation with the aggressors.’”’ This was the 
statement made by Dr. Harry F. Ward, national 
chairman of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy at a recent meeting. We have learned 
that giving the aggressors a free hand menaces our 
institutions and all that we hold dear. We have 
learned too that effective international co-operation 
for peace necessitates understanding that the defense 
of peace is the defense of democracy. We support 
the idea of economic co-operation by the democratic 
countries against the aggressor nations with the realiza- 
tion that taking sides is no longer a choice between two 
evils but offers a positive way out. 

President Roosevelt’s call to “‘quarantine the 
aggressors” received our unqualified support in the 
wholehearted effort to urge the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to hold open hearings on the Neutrality 
Act with a view toward making it really serve the in- 
terests of democracy and peace. Democratic America 
can choose between right and wrong. The American 
League for Peace and Democracy exists in order to help 
the people of America make that choice. 


How Old Is “Too Old” in the Ministry? 


John Ogden Fisher 


OME time ago Dr. Patterson made a plea in behalf 

of the older men in our Unitarian fellowship. 

He pointed out the scarcity of places where the 

man of fifty would find acceptance. This problem 

assumes serious proportions for each one of us when he 

realizes that he will be in that same category at a very 

definite time in the future. One cannot dodge his 

fiftieth birthday any more than he can escape taxation. 

And so it is with a feeling of self-defense, even though 

the deadline is twenty years away, that the writer 

tries to analyze the question of age in its relation to 
effective service in a local parish. 

It is apparent that Dr. Patterson’s discussion cen- 
tered upon the calendar age and that criterion has 
been used elsewhere. Yet it seems to us that the vital 
point of the matter lies in another direction entirely. 
Age has very little to do with the usefulness of a man 
unless there is some physical disability which hampers 
him in the performance of the duties of his office. 
Even severe physical handicaps have been overcome 
and men have been useful for many years after they 
could have retired with a valid reason for so doing. 
Mentally a man of fifty can usually outdistance a 
younger man in thought and speech as well as in under- 
standing. No, calendar age has very little to do with 


the present trouble. Let us reason together for a 
moment. 

We have at least three distinct classes of parishes. 
There are those who prefer older men for their pulpits 
and who would not consider a young man at any time. 
Then there are those parishes who wish to have the 
younger men as their ministers. The third group, and 
one would say the largest, want a capable minister and 
care very little about his calendar age. This prefer- 
ence table does not take into consideration the needs of 
the parish. Some who want older men need younger 
men. Some who want young men need a man with 
more experience than any young man can muster. 
There are some parishes which can take a young, in- 
experienced man without suffering. But there are 
other parishes that ruin themselves by choosing a man 
who is not capable of giving them the necessary 
leadership. 

Young men are inconsiderate at times. There are 
many who are eager to grasp the easier parishes, who 
are hunting the least exacting parishes. That is not 
quite as it should be. The younger men have better 
training than many of the older men. They should be 
willing to take the parish which offers them the greatest 
challenge. We might add parenthetically that those 
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young men who grab the easy parishes are often the 
men who are out of work at fifty. A young man in 
an easy job can become flabby in mind and body with 
alarming rapidity. 

Where does age, calendar age, enter into the pic- 
ture? Really nowhere. Qualifications are what count 
and the qualifications which count most are not so 
much mental agility and a good profile as they are 
experience and interest. Experience has its definite 
place in any profession and it has no greater or lesser 
place in the ministry than in medicine or law. Interest 
is much more important and here is the key to a great 
deal of our present trouble. Most of the feeling against 
“old men” in the parish ministry can be traced directly 
to lack of interest in one or more particulars or to too 
much interest in one thing. 

Let us explain this last statement a little more 
fully. We have heard church members say, “He is a 
fine preacher but he has no interest in the children.” 
We have heard others say, “He is grand with children 
and old people but he has no interest in the young mar- 
ried group.”’ These and many other statements were 
made concerning elderly ministers. Men who had no 
interest in children or who could not abide the genera- 
tion of people who followed their own generation— 
these men had become old, not because of age but 
because of lost interest. Then there is the group of 
“old men” who have a hobby and who love to mount 
it every Sunday morning in the pulpit. 

These are the criticisms of the old men. And the 
criticisms are justified when they are made of the 
particular man who has erred in the way mentioned. 
Yet for every old man you can mention who is too old 
for parish work there is another, just as old according 
to the calendar, who will never be too old as long as his 
health permits him to serve. Age has nothing to do 
with the case under discussion except this. Age 
accentuates certain tendencies in the man himself. As 
a matter of fact men of thirty-five are often “‘too old” 
to make acceptable parish ministers. They have lost 
interest in some vital segment of their parish or have 
developed a hobby that has sapped the effectiveness of 
their ministrations. 

We need a different basis for judging the value of a 
mininister. Churches which suffered under an “old 
man” often find themselves in worse circumstances 
under the sophomoric ideas of an inexperienced young 
man. This mistake should not be allowed, yet it 
occurs every year in some part of the country in our 
fellowship. You cannot tell the quality of a product 
by the year it was manufactured entirely. Neither 
can you determine the suitability of a minister to a 
local parish by inquiring his age. 

God forbid that we ever become episcopal in our 
methods of ministerial placement. Yet a closer co- 
operation between the local parish and the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry could reduce the costly, and often 
tragic, errors of choice. Dr. Patterson is our research 
technician in ministers and parishes. His department 
can do much to resolve our present difficulties and 
maladjustments if allowed to function hand in hand 
with the local church. 

The Department of the Ministry can be valuable 

wo services. First: in the selection of a minister to 
the local need, it has a wider knowledge of the 


ministers available who can handle the situation, and 
can supply a list to the local church, any man men- 
tioned on the list being capable in the specific case. 
Second: as a board of arbitration to aid in the settle- 
ment of troubles which arise in a parish between the 
members and the minister it would be of invaluable 
assistance to all concerned. Many difficulties which 
now lead to a change of minister could be settled 
happily to the betterment of both church and minister 
if they could be arbitrated with the help of a neutral 
third party. _ 

We are an intelligent group of people. Let us 
show more wisdom than the person who says that a 
man is too old to be of any use after a certain calendar 
age. Let us also show more wisdom in our actions 
than the empty-headed person who rushes off to Reno. 
after the first quarrel. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


ANY letters have come from former members of the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship telling of the inability of the 
writers to maintain their membership status in the Fellowship 
this year. Numerous deaths have shortened the roster of this 
group of devoted Universalists. 

On the other hand, however, other letters have brought 
applications for new and renewed membership, and the necessary 
fees to make the membership effective. This, in substantial 
degree, has fortunately offset the losses in membership, and 
enables the Fellowship to render a signal service in support of the 
general work of the denomination. 

To this deeply appreciated support, which has come from 
people in all walks of life as an expression of gratitude and fealty,. 
there is added the generous gift of $200 by a non-Universalist, in 
loving memory of the Harriot family of New York, and, to quote 
the donor, ‘‘especially in memory of my Aunt Georgiana Harriot, 
for many years a member of the Church of the Divine Paternity.” 
We would note with gratitude this gift and the fine spirit in which 
it is presented. In amount it carries another substantial annual 
increase, that has characterized the donor in his continued co- 
operation with the denomination which his aunt cherished. 
Those whom it memorializes are Miss Georgiana Harriot, Mrs. 
Mary E. Brewster, Miss Julia Harriot, Miss Susan Harriot, and. 
Miss Abigail Harriot. 

Possibly among formal members of the Universalist Church 
there are some who would like to emulate the example of this 
member of our Fellowship who, in spirit, is a Universalist though 
his formal church membership is with another denomination. 

We would gladly welcome memberships given in the name: 
of loved ones who are held in grateful memory. Such member-- 
ships can be made effective by communicating with the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the Universalist General Convention, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and enclosing the membership fee 
of $10. 

The Christian Leader again co-operates with the General 
Convention in publishing the names of additional new and re- 
newed memberships for the year 1937-38, who. are assisting the- 
work of the Convention through the Loyalty Fellowship. 


Miss Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H.. 
Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, N. Y. 
Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., Poland, N. Y.. 
Church of the Messiah, Cooperstown, N. Y.. 
Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 
Nicholas R. Guilbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Frederick K. Hurd, Cleveland, O.. 
William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 

Rev. W. H. Macpherson, D.D., Joliet, Ill. 
Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles R. Tenney, Dorchester,, Mass.. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Laurence Shorey 


HE Conventions of the New Hampshire Universalists, held in 
Portsmouth from Sept. 8 to 12, brought out the largest 
attendance in recent years. By letter, by press and by word of 
mouth, the story of the 1938 Convention plans were spread 
throughout the state. 

The Portsmouth church was filled to near capacity at the 
Pilgrimage service. The Rev. Barron McIntire of Marlboro de- 
livered the occasional sermon, with the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor of the entertaining church, conducting the service. Mr. 
McIntire spoke on ‘‘The Church that Survives.” 

Holy communion was administered by the Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair and Mr. Chatterton. They were assisted by the Rev. 
Clarence B. Etsler of Claremont, the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of 
Concord, the Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester and the Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble of Dover, as deacons. Miss Margaret Slattery 
of Boston, outstanding religious leader, lecturer, writer and 
educator, was the speaker at the women’s meeting in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Mary D. Randall of Woodsville presided at the 
session. 

A conference for church officials was held at 4 o’clock. Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, General Secretary of the General Convention, 
spoke briefly and led a discussion on church organization. Henry 
A. Stevens of Manchester presided at this meeting. 

The evening session was the highlight of the Convention. 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, Mass., widely known 
lecturer, who recently returned from a visit to Europe, spoke on 
“Four Momentous Developments in Europe Today.”’ Dr. Gilkey 
was thoroughly acquainted with his facts, having made six trips 
to Europe during the past eight years. 

Monday morning the ministers were the guests of the state 
convention at a breakfast. Dr. Robert Cummins, Superintendent 
of the General Convention, was the speaker. 

The business session began at 10 o’clock. Col. George E. 
Danforth of Nashua, president, called the Convention to order. 
Welcomes were extended in behalf of the city by Mayor Kennard 
E. Goldsmith, and for the Portsmouth Ministerial Association by 
Rey. William Safford Jones, pastor of the historic Unitarian 
church. The reports of the secretary and superintendent, the 
Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua; of the treasurer, Robert N. 
French of Nashua; the auditor, Mrs. Mabel Cooper of Nashua; 
fellowship committee, by Mr. Blair, were read and disposed of. 
Greetings from the Young People’s Christian Union, Sunday 
School Association, Women’s Missionary Association, Universalist 
Publishing House, and Tufts College School of Religion, were 
extended to the Convention. 

Adjournment at noon was until 3.30 p. m., when the con- 
cluding business session was held. In the interim the Women’s 
Missionary Association held their annual meeting. At the final 
business session, the recommendations and resolutions com- 
mittees made their reports. Among the resolutions was 
one opposing race track gambling, and placing the Con- 
vention on record as opposed to the continuation of such 
licensed gambling in the state. Resolutions were passed expres- 
sing appreciation to the Portsmouth church for its hospitality, to 
Laurence Shorey, for his efforts in publicizing the Convention, 
to the speakers, to the local press and newspapers as well as The 
Christian Leader, which have been very liberal in their published 
news of the Convention, Robert French and the executive com- 
mittee for their painstaking work, to the Portsmouth Radio 
Station WHEB, for donation of time on the air for some of the 
speakers. An endorsement of the work in Japan and Korea was 
voted, as was the Ferry Beach institutes, and Ancestors’ Day 
at Langdon. Resolutions of respect were passed in memory of 
Frank P. Rideout of Nashua, former auditor; Sarah A. Porter of 
Langdon, one of the outstanding women of the Langdon parish, 
and Willis Hayden of Dover, prominent in the church there. 
At the invitation of the Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, that 
city was selected for the Convention in 1939, to be held on Sept. 
10-18. The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Vice-President of the 


General Convention and a former Portsmouth pastor, was called 
upon and he spoke briefly of his past attendance at New Hamp- 
shire Conventions. The election of officers followed, with the 
same board being chosen: President, George E. Danforth, 
Nashua, vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; secretary, 
the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua; treasurer Robert N. French, 
Nashua; trustee, Mrs. Marion D. Wood, Portsmouth; fellowship 
committee, the Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, Claremont, the Rev. 
Barron F. McIntire, Marlboro, Henry A. Stevens, Manchester, 
Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, and Mr. Blair. Colonel Danforth begins 
his eleventh year as president, and Robert French his seven- 
teenth as treasurer. 

At 6 o’clock a reception was held in honor of Dr. Robert 
Cummins followed by the Convention banquet. Colonel Dan- 
forth presided as toastmaster. A brief musical program was 
presented. President Fred Engelhardt of the University of New 
Hampshire was the first speaker. Dr. Cummins was the final 
speaker of the evening taking for his subject the conference 
theme “Universalists—On the March.” 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Missionary Association 
was held Monday afternoon at 1 o’clock. The Rev. George C. 
Boorn of Inman’s Chapel, N. C., was the speaker. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Mary D. Randall of 
Woodsville; vice-president, Mrs. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester; 
secretary, Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth and treasurer, 
Mrs. Florence Fisher of Manchester. 

Saturday afternoon and evening was devoted to the State 
Sunday School Convention. At 2 o’clock, Eugene Adams of 
Portsmouth, a student at Tufts College School of Religion, led 
the devotions. Mr. Chatterton extended a welcome to the 
visitors, and the response was by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer of 
Nashua, state vice-president, who presided in the absence of the 
president, E. Roy Burke of Claremont. Reports were received. 
Prof. James P. Berkeley of Andover-Newton Theological School 
led a panel discussion on ““The Effective Church School.” Mrs. 
Sarah M. Mercer, Mrs. Lewis Pike of Nashua, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell of Concord and Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth com- 
prised the panel, and there was assistance in the discussion from 
the floor. Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Secretary of the 
General Sunday School Association, spoke briefly. Miss Kather- 
ine E. Yerrington of Arlington, Mass., gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on “‘The Value of Music in the Church Schools.’ 
The officers elected included: President, J. Wayne Haskell of 
Concord: vice-president, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of Nashua; 
secretary, Mrs. Florence Morgan of Concord; treasurer, Mrs. 
Dora Priest, Manchester. The final session of the Convention 
was in the evening. Mr. Haskell led the devotions. Professor 
Berkeley gave an address on “The Use of the Bible in Religious 
Education Today.” 

The Young People’s Christian Union opened Friday after- 
noon. Registration occupied the latter part of the afternoon and 
the banquet was held at 6.30. The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of 
Portland, Me., National President, was the principal speaker. 
Greetings were given by representatives of the various unions 
present and Richard Pettigrew, president of the Portsmouth 
Union, extended the welcome to the visitors. William E.Gardner, 
Executive Secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., spoke briefly. 
Mr. Hersey took for his subject, “Some Challenges to Our Faith.”’ 

Saturday morning the Convention began with a devotional 
service led by Marjorie Schneider of Concord. The business 
meeting began at 9.15 with reports and the election of officers: 
President, Russell Spangler of Concord; vice-president, Richard S. 
Pettigrew of Portsmouth; secretary, L. Forrest Bergulund of 
Manchester; and treasurer, Robert F. Morgan of Concord. The 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord, and Eugene Adams of 
Portsmouth, advisors. The Rev. Philip S. Nason, pastor of the 
Portsmouth Methodist Church, was the first speaker. He pre- 
sented a lecture on the Old Testament in a very impressive 
manner and a brief discussion followed his lecture. Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, Manager of the Universalist Publishing House, was 
the final speaker of the Convention. 
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The Achievement of Personality. By 
Grace Stuart. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


“This is a book about the'making of per- 
sonality by, and for, relationship. All that 
I have learned about life, whether by 
reading, in which one discovers the experi- 
ence of others, past and present, or through 
my own smaller but to me more vivid 
experience, has convinced me that there 
are no such things as persons, existing in 
and for themselves. All personality is the 
result of relationship.” 

These are words from the preface of an 
unusual book. Grace Stuart begins her 
discussion in this intimate way, indicating 
at once her thesis that the achievement of a 
successful personality is brought about by 
turning the great emotional forces into 
their proper channels through psychology 
and religion, and that this can be done only 
by and through our personal relationships. 
Even more intimately she goes on to say 
that the book itself is a proof of her thesis; 
for it is the regiving of a gift beautifully 
made to her by her parents, certain beloved 
teachers, and especially her husband, ‘in 
whose companionship I have learned that 
life finds its fulfilment when there is no 
longer a me and mine, but only forever an 
us and ours.” 

None but a great personality could with 
propriety begin a book in such terms and 
sustain it through to the end. This Mrs. 
Stuart has admirably done. She has had 
exceptional opportunities for gaining her 
materials and skill for using them. She is 
an M. A. of Sheffield University, has an 
Oxford Diploma in Education, has taught 
for two years in a Manchester high school, 
taken graduate work in psychology at 
Oxford and has had several years of experi- 
ence in journalistic work. This last named 
advantage no doubt accounts for the clarity 
and directness of her style, in contrast to 
the confused writing of many professional 
psychologists. 

The opening chapter on the life-force 
lays a careful foundation for the author’s 
thesis. The more knowledge of modern 
psychology the reader has the more, of 
course, he will enjoy the book; but one 
without such background, by a careful 
reading of this first chapter, will be able to 
go on through with enjoyment and profit. 
The chapter on organization of personality 
is a masterpiece; and in the chapter on the 
need for love we have the best clarification 
of the Freudian doctrine of the libido that 
the present reviewer has ever seen. Simple 
terms and illustrations from everyday life 
throw floods of light upon a subject which 
has too often been given a rather ‘‘nasty”’ 
flavor by a certain school of writers. 
Follow then chapters on the personality 
need for significance and security; there 
is a splendid discussion of the moral con- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


flict; and in the chapter devoted to life- 
energy and love-energy there are germinal 
ideas for several sermons, not to mention 
much food for parents and teachers. The 
need for God and reconciliation with reality 
bring the book to a constructive and satis- 
factory close. : 

There is nothing Pollyannaish in this 
work; but it breathes such a spirit of 
wholesome faith and courage that it is like 
a tonic of clean mountain air. It is the 
kind of book that one rereads gladly 
again and again. 

F.D.A. 


* * 


The Kingdom of God and History. 
An Oxford Conference Book. (Willett, 
Clark and Company. $2.00.) 


This volume contains a series of papers 
written prior to the Oxford Conference as 
preparatory studies in an effort to think 
through the nature of the vital conflict 
between the Christian faith and the secular 
and pagan tendencies of this age. Euro- 
pean and American scholars contributed 
to the present volume, and the names of 
H. G. Wood, C. H. Dodd, Edwyn Bevan, 
H. Wendland, Christopher Dawson, Paul 
Tillich and Eugene W. Lyman make us 
realize that we are dealing with the work 
of serious thinkers. ‘‘The Kingdom of 
God and History’”’ is an attempt to set 
forth the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory. The disasters of the World War 
and the catastrophes that have followed 
in the train of that demonic event have 
compelled men to think about the meaning 
of history. Men are opening an issue 
which they naively thought was answered: 
“What is the goal of life? What is its 
ultimate meaning?’ The answers of 
nationalism, of capitalism, of materialistic 
Communism or of liberal social Utopianism 
do not satisfy the expectation to be found 
in Christian tradition. This tradition is 
strongly permeated by _ eschatological 
teachings which emerged from similar 
teachings in the Old Testament. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is the goal of history.” 

The most arresting position taken in the 
essays, and the only position which is held 


consistently by all the writers, is the dis-_ 


avowal of belief in the idea of progress. 
With startling unanimity, the essayists 
agree that the nineteenth century faith in 
evolution and the optimism which it en- 
couraged were delusions and snares. The 
attempt to interpret events in such a way 
as to prove a developmental force at work 
in the world, operating more or less au- 
tomatically is held to be superficial. The 
whole tendency of these theologians is to 
deprecate the importance of the imma- 
nence of God in favor of a strong sense of 
His divine transcendence. History, ac- 
cording to the scholars’ interpretation 
both of the Hebrew conception and the 
Christian conception, is a record of divine 


inruptions, and not a matter of naturalistic 
unfolding of an irresistible development. 
History is grounded in the moral will of 
God, not in a natural law. The doctrine 
that the Kingdom of God can be brought 
about by man’s will and choice is held to 
be false and misleading. The most that 
the English theologian, Edwyn Bevan, will 
say is this: “In the endeavor to improve 
earthly conditions, Christians can have no 
assurance .... that earthly conditions 
will actually become better before the end 
of history. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to forbid a hope that they may 
become increasingly better.’”’? Lyman and 
Tillich are more positive in their statement 
of what human action can and ought to 
accomplish, but the entire train of thought 
suffers from the despair that comes when 
men are told that there is nothing to do 
but wait for the mysterious leap of an un- 
fathomable God into the affairs of the 
world. 

There is no space to discuss the particu- 
lar positions of each of these writers, 
although Paul Tillich’s view of the “‘de- 
monisms’’ released into the affairs of men 
by their very efforts to order these affairs, 
is a tempting digression. Christopher 
Dawson, speaking for the Catholic tradi- 
tion, classifies liberalism as ‘‘secularized 
millenarianism,”’ and states that the 
Catholic tradition stands opposed to both 
liberal and Communist elements because 
‘St sets the divine values of faith and 
charity and eternal life above human 
values—political liberty, social order, 
economic prosperity, scientific truth—and 
orientates human life and history towards 
a supernational and superhistorical end.”’ 

The liberal reader will find these pages 
difficult reading. They challenge the 
philosophical foundations of the liberal 
position. They reveal the influence of the 
belief in a transcendental God, because 
events in a shattered world supposedly 
controlled by man and his_ idealistic 
systems, cannot be easily interpreted by 
means of the familiar symbols. The 
liberal reader will do well, however, to 
read and ponder and strengthen his re- 
doubts. And let him be careful, hereafter, 
what content he gives to the term ‘‘The 
Kingdom of God!’’ 

Maz A. Kapp. 


Here is an item that came in over a 
month ago but has been held up by Livy, 
the Office Cat, who feels that it contains a 
reflection on the feline race. The story 
comes from Western Canada and tells 
about Peter, a Manx cat, belonging to the 
postmaster in a small town. Peter was 
sealed in a mail bag by mistake and dis- 
covered later when the clerk started to sort 
the mail on the train. Minus stamps or 
address, Peter was unceremoniously 
dumped out at the next station and com- 
peled to walk home. He arrived safely, 
but could not be coaxed into the post office 
for several days thereafter.—E xchange. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTES 


For me the institute period began with 
the interdenominational missionary con- 
ference at Northfield, Mass., July 11-19. 
No other conference is like it. 

The Bible has been called the greatest 
missionary book of the ages, so it has a 
fundamental place and message at North- 
field. Prayer seems as natural as breathing 
and a sense of poise and power fills us. 

The literature exhibits include every 
kind of help for making attractive invita- 
tions and programs. Each day someone 
demonstrated some phase of the literature. 

The classes are planned for teachers and 
leaders, showing us what to do and how to 
do it and why we do it. 

The evening sessions fit into the study 
program, emphasizing both India and the 
city. Here also is portrayed the united 
project for Indians and migrants and the 
union Christian colleges and hospitals in 
the Orient. Having been aroused by the 
pictures of need we make an offering to the 
projects. 

There were four unusual events in this 
year’s institute which appealed to me. The 
reception at Northfield, to the officers and 
missionaries, was not new but it was 
different. There have been pageants before 
at the Northfield conference. This one was 
the direct outgrowth and culmination of 
the week’s work by the various groups. 
Beautifully done, with comparatively little 
preparation and material, it demonstrated 
what we can do through the eye-gate to 
stimulate missionary interest and educa- 
tion. 

All who have ever attended the Round 
Top services know that they contribute 
something basic. So this year the com- 
mittee decided to omit the opening service, 
usually held in the auditorium, and take 
the entire conference to Round Top. A 
thunder storm prevented, but we had a 
“Round Top” service in character in the 
Sage chapel, and the tempo for the institute 
was set. 

On Sunday morning, before the preach- 
ing service, over six hundred gathered in 
Sage chapel for communion. This was a 
new venture but, I am sure, will become a 
vital part of the conference. Here we felt 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
and went away determined to do our own 
small part to hasten the coming of the 

_ kingdom on earth. 

On Aug. 6 the W. N. M. A. institute 
at Ferry Beach began. Mrs. Manning, 
Mrs. Folsom and I arranged a wealth of 
material, some of which was loaned us by 
Northfield leaders, to give atmosphere and 
information. The opening night followed 
the usual pattern of getting acquainted and 
presenting the officers of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and the leaders of the 
classes 
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Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, a Ferry 
Beacher who has missed only one year 
since Dr. Shinn started the meetings there, 
had charge of the Sunday morning service 
and preached the sermon, which appeared 
in the Leader Aug. 20.. From the first word 
to the final Amen it was a service of beauty 
and uplift. 

It is impossible to convey the inspiration 
of the courses. Laura S. Hersey had the 
first period on the “American City and the 
Church.”” She used the current texts for 
the year and drew heavily on Lewis 
Mumford’s “Culture of Cities.’’ She had 
made excellent preparation and presented 
her theme in a most interesting and helpful 
fashion. 

Mrs. Gates was a new voice, and a Con- 
gregationalist, a charming personality, a 
student of philosophy, a missionary in 
India for twenty years, a teacher at the 
Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, 
Conn.—she gave us a rare treat. Mrs. 
Gates made no attempt to teach the book, 
“Moving Millions,’ but through her 
knowledge of the history, philosophy, 
religions and every-day life of India, so 
acquainted us with the field that we are 
prepared to read and study with under- 
standing. She was also most helpful all the 
week with costumes and dramatics and so 
forth. 

The surprise period, under direction of 
Mrs. Folsom and Mrs. Manning, was new 
and useful. Here were worked out and 
demonstrated the things we can do in our 
home groups. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane enriched us by his 
presentation of ‘“‘Natural Resources and 
Neutrality,’ and ‘‘True Patriotism,” and 
by his conduct of the quasi panel on 
Christian missions. 

The fair and the annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid, the report of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and the Maine Day 
special features helped to fill the afternoons. 

The evenings were certainly inter- 
national. Mrs. Folsom gave us a vivid and 
extensive trip through England. Hazel 
Kirk displayed her collection of Japanese 
towels and enumerated their uses. Ione 
Chidzuko Cate showed us a bit of the 
lovely side of Japan. Hope Hilton and 
Earle Dolphin gave a Pops Concert. Mrs. 
L. G. Nerney showed pictures of Ferry 
Beach and the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Mrs. Elmer Colcord presented the program 
for the birthday party. The dramatic 
committee of the institute presented two 
fine sketches, ‘Through the Indian Gate- 
way” and “How Papamamma Learned to 
Say ‘Good Morning, Father’.’’ Friendship 
circles were held nearly every evening, 
either on the beach or in the Rowland. 
The entire week was a demonstration of 
the co-operation of every individual, staff, 
faculty and members. 


On Sept. 3 and 4 in, three periods we 
tried to give those who attended the 
Murray Grove institute what was done in a 
week at Ferry Beach. Impossible! Ma- 
terials for the courses were displayed and 
described; the W. N. M. A. projects and 
literature were presented and interpreted. 
Some definite plans and methods were dis- 
cussed and the need for missionary educa 
tion stressed. The membership of the 
institute was the largest in recent years. 
A more serious attitude toward the classes 
was apparent, and a demand was expressed 
for more time next year. A new spirit of 
co-operation prevailed. 

Two social evenings, two candlelight 
services, held in the old meetinghouse and 
conducted by Mrs. Ruth O. Pullman, and 
a preaching service, with a sermon by Rev. 
Robert Tipton, completed the program 
for a part of the Labor Day week-end 
institute at Murray Grove. 

All told, the summer’s institute experi- 
ence was a varied course of information 
and inspiration, made vivid and enduring 
by place and personality and high idealism. 

I wish that every man, woman, and child 
might have a similar experience, suited 
to the individual need. 

Lottie C. Hersey. 


* * 


A WORTHY OBJECTIVE 


We learn of a woman’s society of a local 
church which defines its object as being 
“to enlist the co-operation of the women 
of the church in promoting their devotional, 
educational, missionary welfare and social 
activities,’ and its membership “shall 
include all women of the church and con- 
gregation.”’ 

This is an organizational set-up toward 
which Universalist women are working. 
More and more local churches are recogniz- 
ing the value of the united effort of the 
women of the church. Nearly every mail 
brings requests to headquarters for infor- 
mation. Your Promotional Cabinet is at 
work, 


SERVICES IN CORINTH, N. Y. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who retired 
from his work in New York City, will 
settle down in his camp in the Adirondacks, 
at Corinth, for the winter. Beginning with 
Sunday, Sept. 25, he has held special after- 
noon services for mountaineers each week. 
Friday evenings social ‘gathers’ have 
been started with a group of young moun- 
tain people numbering one hundred. These 
evenings will be held every week. Mr. 
Harris has offered his services to all moun- 
taineers who are ill and in death, and 
already is busy with his calls. Sept. 
25, Mr. Harris conducted a candle-light 
service when he spoke on the subject, 
“My Mountain Life, in the Green Moun- 
tains, Adirondacks, Blue-Ridge, the Rock- 
ies, and the Alps.” Mr. Harris’ address for 
the winter will be Corinth, N. Y. 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY 


Thinking in terms of centuries, twenty- 
five years isn’t much to crow about. But 
thinking in terms of service, of achieve- 
ment, of contacts, of friends, twenty-five 
years is an important time span. At least, 
we of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion feel so. For we are about to celebrate 
our twenty-fifth birthday. 

It is in the Orient, isn’t it, where a birth 
and a first birthday are synonymous? 
That wasn’t exactly our experience, and 
yet there is some truth in it. For the idea 
of the General Sunday School Association 
was born at the Utica, N. Y., Convention 
of the National Y. P. C. U. in July, 1913. 
But it did not come into legal existence 
until Oct. 25, 1918, at the sessions of the 
General Convention held at the old St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago, Illinois. 

So it is this latter date that we have 
chosen to observe as our twenty-fifth 
birthday anniversary. Plans are already 
under way that it may be a proper obser- 
vance for such a momentous event. Com- 
mittees are at work. Souvenir programs 
are in the making, and these will be some- 
thing well worth keeping. For they will 
contain among other things a picture of 
the 1913 Utica Convention. We have 
done our best to determine the identity of 
every person in the group, but to date that 
information is still incomplete. If you 
were there will you let us know? For we 
want to send word to all those who partici- 
pated in that convention that they may 
share this birthday party if it is at all 
possible. On the program will be folks 
whom many of you have known from the 
beginning of our work. Two of the three 
men in the picture above belong in this 
class. The third served many years. 
Throughout the width and breadth of our 
land they are known to countless Uni- 
versalists, in their homes and in their 
church affairs, as the champions and 
workers for the cause of religious education. 
No observance would be complete without 
their attendance. 
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LOYAL WORKERS. 


for the G. 8.8. A. throughout its 
twenty-five years of existence are 
Here are three whom 
many of you know well: Rey. F. 
W. Gibbs, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
and Dr. George E. Huntley. 


many. 
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And there are others. We cannot name 
them all. During these intervening weeks 
watch this page for further details. 

Now for specific details so that you can 
start planning for your own attendance. 
The place: at the Malden Universalist 
church, six miles north of Boston, on the 
Boston and Maine railroad line. Also on 
Route 60. This was selected as an acces- 
sible location for the majority of our people, 
The date: Oct. 25, Tuesday, exactly 
twenty-five years to a day since we were 
legally sanctioned by the General Con- 
vention to exist. The time: dinner time, 
either six or six thirty, watch for further 
details. The ladies of the Malden church 
are preparing the dinner. Their reputa- 
tion as excellent in this line has never been 
disputed. The price: 85 cents, purposely 
kept below a dollar in order to insure the 
largest possible attendance by our people. 
The program: well, we really can’t give 
that away. We want you to anticipate 
an evening with friends of long-standing, 
some whom you hayen’t seen for “ages 
and ages.’”’ We want you to come, not 
knowing all details, but ready for every 
surprise move we make, and thrilled at 
being present upon such a noteworthy 
occasion. True, there will be genial hilarity, 
tales of beginnings, dramatic incidents, 
messages from the far corners. But there 
will be more than that as we start toward 
our fiftieth anniversary. 

We invite you to our birthday party, at 
the Malden church, on Oct. 25. Will you 
accept our invitation? 

* * 


AS NEW HAMPSHIRE DID IT 


Fewer addresses, more informal dis- 
cussions and conferences. Three years ago 
the program committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion decided in favor of this change for its 
annual convention program, and this has 
been held to ever since. Three weeks ago, 
meeting in Portsmouth, the best part of 
their afternoon was devoted to a panel 
discussion, “The Effective Church School,” 


and a demonstration of “The Value of 
Music in Church Schools.” 

The first was led by Prof. James B. 
Berkeley of Andover-Newton Theological 
School, with four workers in Universalist 
church schools participating. Professor 
Berkeley began by asking each member of 
the panel in turn to report an experience 
which in his judgment had indicated 
effective teaching and learning. Mrs. 
Sadie Pike and Mrs. Sarah Mercer of 
Nashua, Mr. Laurence Shorey of Ports- 
mouth, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord 
responded. Then the audience was asked 
to enumerate some things which had to do 
with making a church school effective. 
These were written on the blackboard and 
included a challenging list of “spiritual 
requirements” each of which was made 
vivid by Professor Berkeley’s interpreta- 
tions and stories. 

The conference on music, in charge of 
Miss Katharine I. Yerrington of Arlington, 
began with a worship service. During it 
Miss Yerrington used an appropriate pre- 
lude, musical prayer response, ascription of 
praise, offertory and postlude, to indicate 
the value of enriching the service with 
suitable musical elements. Questions 
followed and many realized afresh the 
need of more care at this point in the 
church school curriculum. 

In the evening Professor Berkeley gave 
a timely and thought provoking address on 
“The Use of the Bible in Religious Educa- 
tion.” 

At the business session earlier in the day 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah M. Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. 
Manley Morgan, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. 
Dora Priest, Manchester. 

‘ek 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND THE FEL- 
LOWSHIP OF LEARNERS 
OBSERVANCE 


Oct. 10 through 16 is the time set apart 
this year for the initiating of the obser- 
vance of The Church a Fellowship of 
Learners. What can the church school do 
to tie into this program? Elsewhere in the 
Leader you will find this information. For 
this issue contains means that different 
groups within our local parishes may use 
to help further this valuable experience of 
learning together about the work of and 
for the church. And while we are on this 
subject, better get hold of a copy of The 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion for September and read the play en- 
titled ‘“‘The Church Plans for Its Children.” 
That may yield a few more ideas for your 
observance of the week, The Church a 
Fellowship of Learners. And if you aren’t 
responsible for the observance program 
in your church, read it anyway. 
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Among Our Churches 


New Hampshire Letter 


'HE important event of interest to Uni- 
versalists in this state each summer is 
the observance of Ancestors’ Day. This is 
observed on the last Sunday in August 
when people make a pilgrimage from all 
points of the compass to the old meeting- 
house in Langdon. The moving spirit 
behind this event for many years was Miss 
Sarah Porter. She passed away in May, 
so it was necessary for others to make 
arrangements for the meetings this year. 
Miss Porter and her sister endowed this 
day and, even though they have gone, it 
will be observed perpetually. This year 
the State Superintendent sent out an 
appeal to people to attend in memory of 
Miss Porter and the response was all that 
could be desired. The old church was full, 
people coming from Portland, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont and 
other neighboring states, and of course a 
large number from this state. A splendid 
sermon was preached by Rev. Sidney J. 
Lewis of Manchester and two fine addresses 
were given by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
and Rey. Barron F. McIntire. Immedi- 
ately after lunch an appropriate memorial 
service for Miss Porter was held by the 
State Superintendent. The music of the 
day was especially fine, rendered mostly by 
local friends. The Ladies Aid of the Con- 
gregational church furnished and served 
coffee for those who brought their lunch. 
The decorations of flowers from the neigh- 
borhood were beautiful. It was a service 
long to be remembered by the large con- 
gregation present and it is hoped that each 
year will witness the same impressive 
service and large attendance. A feature of 
the program was a picture of Miss Porter 
standing in her garden among her lilies, of 
which she was especially fond. At that 
time she had two thousand regal lilies. 

The season of summer preaching is over 
and the students have gone back to their 
studies. Ernest J. Brown spent the sum- 
mer at East Lempster, Albert Perry served 
the people at Gorham and Rev. William C. 
Abbe preached at Nottingham, good work 
being done in each place. In Gorham in 
addition to the ministrations of Mr. Perry 
the people had the pleasure of listening to 
Dean Charles R. Skinner, Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, Rev. Harold Niles and Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff. Kensington enjoyed the 
services of Rey. Arthur W. Webster for 
whom others supplied when he could not 
be present. Since the last letter the Super- 
intendent has preached in East Jaffrey in 
the Congregational church where most of 
the Universalists attend since the death of 
the Rev. M. L. Cutler. After the service 
eighteen came together for a conference 
and discussed the disposal of their property. 
No decision was made but the matter was 
deferred till a legally called meeting should 
be held. 


The Portsmouth church underwent some 
needed repairs. The convention met on an 
entirely new carpet in the auditorium, the 
restroom was newly furnished and the vestry 
newly painted. The Manchester church 
has been newly decorated and rededication 
services will be held Sunday evening, Oct. 2. 

Rev. B. F. McIntire is now nicely settled 
in Marlboro where he is taking hold of the 
work of the Federated church. All the 
Protestant people of the community are 
his. It isa great work he has to do. Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, the pastor of our Con- 
cord church, has sent out a circular in 
which he informs us that he is a magician 


Vermont and 


EV. and Mrs. Robert D. Killam enter- 
tained about forty parish members 
and friends at the town hall, Barnard, 
Aug. 20. Mr. and Mrs. Killam have be- 
come active members of Silver Lake 
Grange. Walter Gabell, Jr., and mother, 
Mrs. Walter Gabell, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
were guests at the manse the third week in 
August. 

Rev. L. G. Williams and Mayor John 
A. Gordon of Barre were among the 
speakers at the Labor Banquet, New 
Avenue Hotel, St. Johnsbury, Aug. 26. 
Mrs. H. A. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Tobin, Mrs. William Mercer, Mrs. 
J. G. Pirie, Miss Anita Puricelli, Miss 
Bertha Ahern and Miss Beatrice Dunham, 
of the Barre school, attended the Ferry 
Beach Sunday School Week. The Boy 
Scout troop of the church was entertained 
the afternoon and evening of July 26, by 
Fred E. Pirie, at his camp at Joe’s 
Pond. 

Mrs. H. M. Campbell, of Bellows Falls, 
wife of the minister, preached Sunday 
morning, Aug. 14, at the Federated church 
in Putney. Part of the minister’s vacation 
was spent at Stowe. 

A group of the Pioneer Boy Scouts of the 
Bethel church left July 25, for several days 
camping at Round Pond, Maine, also tak- 
ing in some deep sea fishing. Again twenty 
of the boys went to Plymouth for four days 
camping. Both times they were accom- 
panied by Scoutmaster H. J. Turner and 
his assistant, Rev. W. C. Harvey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott B. Stone, of Brattle- 
boro, observed their sixty-first wedding 
anniversary, June 12. They were married 
by Rev. M.H. Harris. Rev.and Mrs. D. 
B. F. Hoyt spent part of their vacation in 
Pennsylvania. 

The historic “Old West Church” in 
Calais has been painted two coats. The 
edifice was erected in 1824 and stands well 
kept and unchanged in any way, inside or 
out, a monument to the men of long ago. 
Modeled after a church in Charlton, built 
in 1771, struck by lightning in 1870, the 


: 

and entertainer. He looks well on paper, 
his press notices read well and he has good 
testimonials. We have not yet had the 
pleasure of attending one of his entertain- 
ments but hope to do so later. If we are in 
need of such an entertainment for children 
or grown-ups let us patronize our own 
men. 

West Chesterfield, through the summer, 
has been in charge of Rey. Harold M. Frye, 
who has preached each Sunday and has 
made calls one day a week. It is hoped 
that this arrangement may be continued 
through the fall and winter and finally 
result in the organization of the Westmore- 
land-West Chesterfield larger parish. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


Quebec Letter 


building is one of the finest examples of 
church architecture in the state. 

The preachers during August at the 
Stone Church in Cavendish were: Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller the first and third 
Sundays, Rev. Charles Huntington Pen- 
noyer the second, and Rev. Leslie Talbot 
Pennington, Cambridge, Mass., the last 
Sunday. Mrs. Ethel Creaser, Ludlow, was 
soloist Aug. 7. Mrs. W. H. Butler is sec- 
retary of the Sunshine Society. 

The Vermont Congrega‘ionalist some 
time ago said of the ministry of the Con- 
gregational church at East St. Johnsbury 
and the Universalist Church at Concord, 
under Rey. David Crockett, with the same 
independent services: “The yoked fields 
are bringing the villages together as never 
before, groups attending each other’s 
meetings and generally expressing approval 
of the new arrangement.” 

The East Bethel society held a lawn 
party, July 27, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Gifford, with a concert by the 
Bethel band. A fair and chicken pie sup- 
per was held Aug. 26. 

The church at East Montpelier was filled 
Aug. 25 when the “Peabody Pew’ was 
given. Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, summer 
minister, took part with the others. Food 
sales, dinners and entertainments have 
been held to raise money for interior re- 
pairs and improvements. 

The preachers at Felchville have been: 
Rev. Peter J. McInnes, North Orange, 
Mass., Aug. 7, and Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
Beverly, Mass., Aug. 21. Mr. Spear spoke 
on the Grenfell Mission. The Ascutney 
View Garden Club put on a very successful 
flower show at Universalist Hall, Aug. 17. 
The Ladies’ Society served a chicken pie 
dinner at the annual Kendall Reunion, 
July 30. 

The Champlain Association met at 
Rokeby, the Rowland E. Robinson Home- 
stead, Ferrisburg, Sunday afternoon, Aug, 
28. Rev. Arthur George Scambler, min- 
ister of the Salisbury Congregational and 
West Salisbury Methodist churches, spoke 
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on “An Australian in Vermont.’’ Ear] 
Gove, Jr., of Bristol, and Prof. Waldo H. 
Heinrichs, Middlebury, spoke on “The 
Spanish Democracy.” Rev. Joseph Kin- 
chen Griffis, formerly a Presbyterian 
minister, now a Christian Scientist, spoke 
on ‘Practical Religion.” Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield’s subject was ‘‘Liberals: Past, 
Present and Future.’”’ Rowland T. Robin- 
son, son of the noted author and Hicksite 
Quaker, town clerk and new member of 
the Convention Church, gave a reading, 
“August Days,’ from his father’s novel, 
and Dr. Charles H. Dean, another member 
of the Convention Church, presided. 

The preacher at Guilford Center July 31, 
was Rev. O. R. Washburn, because of the 
unavoidable absence because of sickness 
in the family of Rev. M. C. Ward. Dr. 
Eugene B. Bowen, and son, Kenneth, of 
Cheshire, Mass., were here the last of 
August, to plan for the Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
boulder tablet which is to be dedicated 
here Oct. 2. Mrs. Josephine Winchester 
Jaquith, widow of Lewis E. Jaquith, died 
here Aug. 21, 1988. She was born March 
14, 1846, at Marlboro, Vt., the daughter 
of Robinson and Abigail (Sheldon) Win- 
chester. She left one son, Earl W. Jaquith, 
of the church committee, and two daugh- 
ters, Abbie E., wife of Robert White, South 
Woodstock, and Nora E., wife of local town 
clerk, C. H. Evans. Mrs. Jaquith was a 
member of the Universalist Church. 

Rey. W. M. Forkell and Rev. S. G. 
Spear took two car loads of Hartland young 
people to lakes in Plymouth one day in the 
summer, for a fishing trip. A popular 
summer project, under the N. Y. A., has 
been the music teaching of the young people 
of both the Three Corners and the Four 
Corners villages, by Miss Mavis Flower. 
Mr. Forkell’s sermon subject Aug. 7 was 
t‘Men Like Trees Walking.” 

The Windham and Bennington Associa- 
tion met at Londonderry, Aug. 7. The 
morning preacher was Rey. Pliny A. Allen, 
Jr., North Adams, Mass., his subject being 
“The Glory Road.’ The afternoon ad- 
dresses were ‘‘The Church and the Twen- 
tieth Century,” by Hon. Cornelius A. 
Parker, president of the Universalist 
Publishing House; ‘“The Modern Child and 
His Religious Nurture,’ by Mrs. Eula 
Weston Palmer, West Brattleboro, presi- 
dent of the County P. T. A.; and “Liberal- 
ism and Youth of Today” by Rev. Harry A. 
Farrar of Andover. Paul Richardson, 
Andover, was the cornet soloist, and his 
wife, Mrs. Lucile Richardson, was the 
pianist. Eugene B. Bowen, senior trustee 
of Tufts College, told of the Ballou Re- 
membrance Committee. Dr. Martin M. 
Brown, North Adams, Mass., gave a 
challenging talk. Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Wollaston, Mass., presided, and was re- 
elected president, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., Dorchester, Mass., was chosen 
vice-president, and C. H. Pennoyer, 
secretary. Mrs. Raymond H. Palmer, 
West Brattleboro, and Richard A. Cool- 


idge, Londonderry, were named delegates 
to the Convention. George H. Bedford 
gave notice of summer meetings. The 
noon lunch was eaten at Lake Laurel. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dayton T. Yoder, of 
Montpelier, drove to Kansas and Colorado 
to visit relatives, and then went on to 
Spokane, Wash., for church activity. 

The fourth Sunday in July Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cambridge, Mass., preached 
in the Methodist church of Moretown. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennington are summer 
residents of the Green Mountain State. . 

The church at Morrisville resumed ser- 
vices Aug. 21. Rev. W. J. Metz preached 
on “The Invisible Strength” and Aug. 28 
on ‘Why Jesus Came.”’ 

In the early part of the present ministry, 
at North Hatley, Que., Mrs. Weis suggested 
the joint holding of a bazaar by the Uni- 
versalists and Anglicans here. Again this 
year, Aug. 3, this occasion was a big 
financial and social success. The profits 
are equally divided between the Guild of 
St. Barnabas Church and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Universalist Parish. Rev. 
and Mrs. R. L. Weis, and Miss Marjorie, 
returned from their vacation the first week 
in August. 

Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, the summer 
preacher at North Montpelier, arranged 
for the care of little children in the vestry, 
during morning services, so that parents 
were able to attend meetings. Dr. Walter 
J. Coates was re-elected president for the 
ninth successive year at the tenth annual 
meeting of the League of Vermont Writers. 
The Friendly Circle gave an entertainment 
at the church, Aug. 4, a three-act comedy. 
A number of young people held a picnic at 
Smugglers’ Notch, July 28. Rev. W. E. 
Gardner visited here in August. 

A Folk Dance Festival was held at 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Aug. 17. Dr. 
and Mrs. R. S. Pitkin were at the Levi 
Pitkin farm, Marshfield, in July. He is the 
author of a book ‘Maple Sugar Time.” 
The college has obtained possession of the 
home known as Purple Martin, residence 
of Hon. and Mrs. Orlando L. Martin, to 
add to the school buildings. 

The church school board of Rochester 
held a supper conference at Texas Falls, 
when Mrs. H. E. Whitney, the superin- 
tendent, discussed plans for the new year. 
Rey. J. O. Long, and sons, James and John, 
automobiled to the Middle West during the 
summer. 

Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst, Rutland, gave 
part of his summer to special studies. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Revs. O. G. and M. O. Colegrove spent a 
few days of their vacation visiting his 
relatives in Hanover, Jackson and Jones- 
ville, Mich. At Jonesville, Mich., he 
christened the youngest child of his great 
neice, Mrs. Wendell Maine. 


The Convention Superintendent spoke 
at an open air meeting in Taylor Park, 
St. Albans, evening of Aug. 21. 

Rev. H. F. Fister, D. D., spoke on ‘‘Co- 
operative Living’ at South Strafford, 
Aug. 28. 

Rev. Philip Randall Giles, Haverhill, 
Mass., has been the student preacher at 
South Woodstock, in August. 

Services were resumed at Springfield, 
Aug. 28. Rey. F. H. Miller has been 
assistant camp director at CampPlymouth, 
Lake Rescue, operated by Calvin Coolidge 
Council of Boy Scouts, for six weeks. 

The Central Association met at Wash- 
ington, Aug. 21. The morning sermon on 
“A Voice in the Wilderness” was by the 
summer minister, Rev. Richard B. Gibbs. 
Afternoon addresses were “Our Task’ by 
Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, Framingham, 
Mass., and ‘‘Capturing the World for 
Peace” by C. H. Pennoyer. Carroll L. 
Coburn presided. Rev. Wm. E. Gardner 
offered prayer. Robert H. Ordway, South 
Strafford, was elected president, Carroll 
L. Coburn, East Montpelier, vice-president 
and C. H. Pennoyer, secretary. Hon. 
Orlando L. Martin, Plainfield, and Mrs. 
Naum Kelton, East Montpelier, were 
chosen delegates to the Convention, and 
the invitation to meet next year at East 
Montpelier was accepted. A Sunday 
school picnic was held Aug. 25 at Maple 
Grove. 

Dr. L. S. McCollester preached at Wood- 
stock Aug. 7 on “The World Family,” 
Dr. C. R. Skinner, Aug. 21 on “Keep 
the Faith” and C. H. Pennoyer, Aug. 28 
on “Capturing the World for Peace.” The 
Green Mountain Association met here 
Aug. 14, when the morning preacher, on 
theme of “The Program of a Free Church,” 
was Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago. Rey. 
J. L. Dowson read the scripture and 
Dr. H. L. Canfield offered prayer. After- 
noon addresses were ‘“‘Liberal Religion 
Around the World” by Dr. John H. Lath- 
rop, Brooklyn. N. Y., ““The New Frontiers 
of Liberal Religion,” by Rev. Milton E. 
Muder, Unitarian Church, Ridgewood, 
N. J., and ‘The Difficult Requirements and 
the Greater Rewards of Liberal Religion” 
by Rev. John Q. Parkhurst. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Peter J. McInnes, presided, 
and was re-elected, Dr. H. L. Canfield 
chosen vice-president and C. H. Pennoyer, 
secretary. Roy Masters, Barnard, and 
Mrs. H. A. Farrar, Andover, were named 
delegates to the Convention. Several 
other ministers attended. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, for thirty-two 
years the beloved minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Messiah, New 
Haven, Conn., died suddenly in New 
Haven, Friday night, Sept. 28. Dr. 
Fischer was operated on two weeks ago 
and was apparently making a normal re- 
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covery until shortly before his death. 
Funeral services were conducted at the 
Church of the Messiah, Tuesday afternoon, 
Sept. 27, by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 


Mrs. Marion Bisbee Pease, of Hyannis, 
Mass., daughter of Dr. Frederick A. Bis- 
bee, long editor of The Christian Leader, 
suffered a paralytic shock on Sept. 1. As 
soon as she is able to travel she will go to 
Mill Rift, Pa., to visit her son. 


Miss Eleanor G. Collie, assistant at the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has recovered from the opera- 
tion which she had early in the summer 
and is back at work. She has accepted 
membership recently on the Social Welfare 
Commission of the General Convention. 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, already a D.D., 
and a Litt.D., had the great pleasure of 
visiting his Alma Mater, Victoria College, 
Toronto, Sept. 24, where at a special con- 
vocation he was given the degree of D.D. 


A reception was tendered to Dr. and 
Mrs. George E. Leighton by the First 
Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., 
on Friday evening, Sept. 30, at the church. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, of 
Concord, N. H., announce the birth of a 
son, Richard Edmund, on Sept. 20, at 
Melrose Hospital. 


Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, formerly direc- 
tor of Religious Education in the Murray 
Universalist Church of Attleboro, Mass., 
has accepted appointment as chairman of 
the committee on religious education in the 
First Universalist Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The second service, since its 
reopening, was held Friday evening Sept. 9, 
at the Universalist church in Pensacola, 
Fla. It was attended by a small, yet very 
enthusiastic and actively interested group, 
which decided to hold another such service 
during October. In view of the fact that 
the church is being rented the meeting will 
be held at the club room of the regional 
Coca Cola office building in Pensacola. 
The following Sunday, Mr. Boyd occupied 
the pulpit of the Brewton, Ala., church in 
place of the regular pastor, Rev. Arnold 
Simonson, who was forced to remain North 
because of the sickness of relatives. Mr. 
Boyd was entertained at the home of Mr. 
Kay Strain whose father, Rey. A. G. Strain, 
whose labors as an itinerate Universalist 
minister, covered the entire South. Regu- 
lar services were held in the evening at 
-Cohassett. On the evenings of Sept. 12, 13, 
and 14, extra protracted meetings were held 
in the Ariton church. The pastor preached 
a series of sermons on the “‘Self.’’ The 
‘subjects were “The Secret of Failure,”’ 
“Why Blame God?” “Why Worry?” 
The extra meetings were so enthusiastically 
received that it is hoped that the plan will 
be followed each month. Ariton has an 
enviable reputation among the churches 
the state for its large following of young 


people. Preaching services were held at 
the Florala church Thursday and Friday 
evenings of the same week. The church 
has completed its rebuilding program, 
which took place during the vacation 
period. The work was accomplished by the 
members at the lowest amount of expense. 
The work was completed in time for the 
Old Home Sunday celebration held Sept. 
18. Members and friends of the church 
returned from Atlanta, Ga., DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., Brewton, Andalusia, Opp, 
Elba, Bonifay and other towns in Alabama. 
The day was marked by two services. The 
morning service was attended by a capacity 
group. A memorial service was held for 
founders of the church, many of whose 
descendants were present. A picnic dinner 
was served by the missionary circle on the 
grounds. Following a period of song, sing- 
ing old familiar hymns, an afternoon service 
completed the day. It was a day of re- 
joicing for all who found in it a time to 
renew old acquaintanceships and make new 
ones. The young people of the Camp Hill 
church recently sponsored a baked food 
sale to raise funds to continue a redecorat- 
ing program. They are not only raising 
the funds but doing the work as well. They 
had complete charge, sermons and all, of 
the Sunday evening service Sept. 25. 
Two young people will speak on the themes, 
“What the Church Owes Youth,” and 
“What Youth Owes the Church.” 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Rally Day will be observed Sunday, 
Oct. 2, by special program. Promotion of 
classes will take place one week later. Sun- 
day, Oct. 9, is Home-Coming Day. After 
morning sermon and a pot-luck dinner, 
greetings will be heard from former pastors 
and distant members and friends. The 
ladies are very active. The Outlook Class 
had a food sale Sept. 24, the Ladies Aid 
a book tea, Sept. 28. 


Massachusetts 


Medford Hillside——Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. During the vacation period the 
appearance of the church building has 
been much improved—outside and in— 
new shingles where needed on the roof of 
the church and social hall, and on sides 
of the building, new copings on sides of 
front steps, auditorium frescoed, carpets 
cleaned, floor oiled, walls of rear entrance 
to vestry and stairway to auditorium all 
painted, kindergarten room painted, and 
several outer improvements, also a new 
bulletin board at church entrance, which 
has movable white celluloid letters, be- 
side notices of doings in the church, a 
weekly change of slogan or some pungent 
sentence. And best of all practically paid 
for. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. The new church season opened up 
on Sept. 11 with sixty-five persons in the 
congregation. Even though a terribly 
rainy Sunday, forty-eight were present on 


Sept. 18, and the church school opened with: 
an attendance of fifty-five, including six 
new pupils. The envelope system is being 
introduced into the church school. 

Somerville First.—Rev. George E.Leigh- 
ton, pastor. Church services were resumed 
Sunday, Sept. 11, with a large congrega- 
tion present. The church school held its 
first session with George B. Whiting, super- 
intendent, in charge. Two members have 
been called to the higher life during the 
vacation period, Henry C. Farnham and 
Mrs. Mabel Delano Abbott. Two 
marriages have taken place: Miss Muriel 
Burns and Sydney N. Forson, who will 
make their home in New York, and Her- 
man H. Scott and Eleanor M. Bates who 
remain in their home city. The member- 
ship of the parish has been increased by the 
arrival of Arthur Treadwell Smith at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Smith- 
Mr. Smith is clerk of the parish. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Frederick Williams Perkins is chair- 
man of the Commission on Social Welfare of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

William F. Russell is dean of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Rev. Harry Cary, successor to his 
father, Dr. Henry Cary, representative 
of the Universalist Church in Tokyo, is 
now a worker at the John C. Campbell 
Folk School at Brasstown, N. C. 

Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., is the 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

William B. Spofford is executive secre- 
tary of the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and a member of the national executive 
board, American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

John Ogden Fisher is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Elmo A. Robinson is a professor in San 
Jose Teachers’ College, San Jose, Calif. 

* * 


ELMER MOREY DRULEY 


Rev. Elmer Morey Druley died at 
Caledonia, Ohio, Tuesday, Sept. 20, after 
a period of poor health. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. George Cross 
Baner and the address was delivered by 
the General Superintendent, Robert 
Cummins at Caledonia, Friday, Sept. 23. 

Mr. Druley, who was born at Belpre, 
Ohio, July 12, 1879, was a graduate of 
Tufts College from which he received his 
A.B. in 1904. He was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry Dec. 11, 1924, and 
held pastorates at Eaton, Eldorado, 
Ridgeville, and Caledonia, Ohio, and at 
Southbridge, Mass. Surviving Mr. Druley 
are his widow, his mother, Mrs. Dolly 
Druley, and his sister, Rev. Harriet Druley, 
secretary of the Ohio State Universalist 
Convention and editor of the Ohio State 
Universalist. 
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A letter received from Rev. Carl H. 
Olson of Cincinnati just as we go to press 
says in part: 

“The elder Mr. Druley was also a min- 
ister. Elmer was a Tufts man. He went 
from Ohio to Southbridge, Mass., and 
returned to Ohio about three years ago. At 
the time of his death he was minister of the 
circuit made up of Caledonia, Belleville and 
Mount Gilead with his residence at 
Caledonia. 

“Two years ago he was in the hospital, 
seriously ill with asthma. Since that time 
he had been in delicate health. Elmer was 
a splendid fellow, sincere and modest. 
His modesty, in fact, sometimes concealed 
from people his true ability and talent. 
This morning I have been re-reading some 
of his personal letters, finding in them the 
wealth of literary allusion and wholesome 
wit which has always characterized Elmer 
to those of us who knew him best.” 

Pe 
DINNER PARTY FOR REV. AND 
MRS. MAX A. KAPP 


On Monday evening Sept. 12 a group of 
friends entertained Rev. and Mrs. Max A. 
Kapp at a farewell dinner party in Lynn. 
The group met at the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn and went to the Willey 
House for dinner and after dinner to the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace 
Rose. Dr. Rose presided over an evening 
of informal entertainment notable for the 
absence of speeches. Dr. Rose introduced 
the guests of honor and the distinguished 
guests present “who will not make 
speeches.”’ 

Those present were: Rev. and Mrs. Max 
A. Kapp, Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace 
Rose, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Rev. 
and Mrs. Tracey Pullman, Rev. and Mrs. 
Dana MacLean Greeley, Dr. and Mrs. 
John M. Ratcliff, Rev. and Mrs. Gustav 
H. Leining, Rev. and Mrs. Lyman Achen- 
bach, Rey. and Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummings. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF DR. CUMMINS 


A service of installation for Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the new General Superintendent, 
will be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, at 
the First Parish Church in Malden (Uni- 
versalist). The service will be at eight 
o’clock in the church, and will be followed 
by a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Cummins 
in the parish house. All Universalists and 
their friends are cordially invited to be 
present. 

* * 
STORM-DAMAGED UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCHES 


Incomplete reports reveal that at this 
writing seven Universalist church buildings 
suffered damage during the recent hurri- 
cane and flood. So far, there are no reports 
of death or injury to Universalist people. 
Reports from Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut arescanty, however, since these regions, 
hardest hit, are still without telephone 
service. 


From eastern Massachusetts we have the 
following reports: The Abington Uni- 
versalist church had its steeple blown 
away. Thespire of the Arlington church is 
so badly wrecked that it must be taken 
down. The church building itself sus- 
tained severe damages both on the roof and 
the inner ceiling. The roof of the Foxboro 
church was blown off and the bell fell from 
its tower damaging the structure beneath. 
The large chimney of the Cambridge 
church fell damaging the roof. Both the 
steeple and the building of the Oxford 
church were badly damaged. The Rox- 
bury church chimney was blown down. At 
Malden a pinnacle of the First Parish 
Church tower was damaged and the large 
signboard of the church was wrenched from 
its moorings and smashed against the 
church steps. 

No word has come through about the 
condition of our people or our churches at 


Southbridge, Orange, or North Adams, 
all communities completely isolated by 


storm and flood. 
E. H.L. 


Obituary 


Mrs. W. H. Rollins 


Mrs. W. H. Rollins passed away at her home in 
Cleburne, Texas, Sept. 13, 1938, after a lingering 
illness. 

Vera Conger Rollins, the daughter of Harvey E. 
and La Vancia Wheeler Conger, was born in Oneida, 
Ill., July 9, 1870. The family moved to Texas the 
next year and lived at Waco. She married W. H. 
Rollins in 1902, moving to Cleburne. 

Her forefathers on both sides were pioneer Univer- 
salists. She joined the Universalist church at Hico 
when a young girl, but never lived where there was a 
church of her faith. She was, however, always active 
in church work. For years she was chairman of the 
Post Office Mission of the Universalist church in 
Texas, and was state president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association, doing valued work for both. She 
and husband attended the General Convention which 
met in Philadelphia in 1907, and the Baltimore Con- 
vention. 
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During the World War, she was active in the Red 
Cross from the start, first conducting a table, then 
as chairman of the conservation work, packing many 
a box of goods for the victims of war in Europe, being 
given a medal. 

For a number of years she and husband, maintained 
on their home grounds, the only public playground, 
with appliances, for the children of Cleburne. She 
helped to collect donations for an orphanage on the 
other side of Dallas—packed a truck one day, and the 
next made the trip to deliver them, often starting 
long before daylight, in order that the round trip 
could be made in one day. In short she was active in 
loving service in His Name, in spite of the fact that 
she was born with an embarrassing handicap which 
would have poisoned many lives. 

Mrs. Rollins is survived by her husband, two 
brothers, J. D. and Everett Conger of Waco, and a 
sister, Mrs. W. A. Poage of Waco. Funeral! services 
were conducted by Dr. Matthew H. Arnold, pastor of 
the Anglin Street Presbyterian Church, assisted by 
Dr. H. E. Steele, minister of the First Christian 
Church. 


William N. Hicks 


William N. Hicks, seventy-nine, was born in 
Canada. He was married to Lettie Townsend of 
Stockton, Ill., in 1879. He retired from business 
nineteen years ago. Surviving are his wife, one son 
Thomas A., of Redley Park, Pa., a granddaughter 
and three great grandchildren, also one older brother, 
Albert Hicks of Seattle, Wash. He cherished our 
great faith and lived a noble life. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church in 
Stockton, Ill., conducted by the pastor, Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove. 


Notices 


NEW YORK W. U.M.S. 


The 44th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, 
N. Y., Oct. 5, 1938, for the receiving of reports, elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Recording Secretary. 
we) 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 73d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minn., Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 6 and 7, 1938. Session begins at 10.45 Thursday 
a. m. for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
come before the Convention. 

The Universalist auxiliaries will meet on the same 
day. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 
Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in the Universalist church, Bellows 
Falls, Vt., Monday, 9-10.15 a. m., Oct. 3, 1938. 
Reports from state officers, mission circles and guilds 
will be heard. There will be election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legaly come before the meeting. Business session 
will be followed by a noon luncheon. Mrs. Daniel 
Lee Taylor, Promotional Secretary of the W. N. 
M. A., will be the speaker. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday School Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 
annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
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New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ae 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The sixty-first annual convention of the Universal- 
ist Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Olinda, Ontario, on Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 16 and 17, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
be brought before it. 
Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
* x 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
Minnesota, Rochester, Oct. 6 and 7. 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. 
Ontario, Olinda, Oct. 16 and 17. 
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Crackling 

It was just after nightfull. Helen and 
her elder sister were gazing at the stars. 

“You know, Helen,” said her sister, 
“they’re not just lights. They’re worlds 
like ours.” 

‘Well,’ said Helen, after digesting the 
information for some seconds, ‘I shouldn’t 
like to have to live on one. It would be so 
horrid when it twinkled. I don’t like being 
bounced.’’—Eaxchange. 

ee 

Old Gent: ‘‘What are you crying for, my 
little man?” 

Wullie: “My big b-brother d-dropped a 
b-big b-box on his toe.” 

Old Gent: “That is surely nothing to cry 
about. I should have thought that you 
would have laughed.” 

Wullie: ‘I did!’—Windsor Star. 

* * 

The hotel clerk was growing impatient 
as the prospect took so long to read the 
names on the register. ‘‘Just sign on that 
line, please,’’ said the clerk. 

The prospect was indignant and re- 
torted: ‘“Young man, I’m too old a hand 
to sign anything without readin’ it.’””— 
Exchange. 

* * 

An enthusiastic golfer came home to din- 
ner. During the meal his wife said: 

“Willie tells me he caddied for you this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, do you know,” said Willie’s 
father, “I thought I’d seen that boy be- 
fore.””—El Paso Times. 

ae 

A little boy was saying his go-to-bed 
prayers in a very low voice. 

“I can’t hear you, dear,” his mother 
whispered. 

“Wasn't talking to you,” the small boy 
answered, firmly.—Brown Jug. 

* * 

“Our grocer was telling me about miss- 
ing a question in his favorite magazine’s 
current affairs quiz this month. He put 
down Stephen Spender, the English poet, 
as a member of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration.’’—Exchange. 


* * 


Butler: “Shall I remove the mirrors, 
sir?” 
Movie Actor: “‘Yes, Jarvis, take them 
away. I wish to be alone.” —EKxchange. 
* * 
The pupil was asked to paraphrase the 
sentence, ““He was bent on seeing her.” 
He wrote: “The sight of her doubled 
him up.” —Exchange. 
* * 
“By the way, do you have a fixed in- 
come?” 
“T’ll say! It’s so fixed I can’t budge it.” 
—Exchange. 
* * 
Natural History Teacher: ‘Johnny, 
what do bats do in the winter?”’ 
Johnny: “Split if you don’t oil ’em.”’— 
Exchange. 
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